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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. ‘not yet completed are considered defective, and that 
. te : the inhabitants complain. 
; From the United Service Journal of April. | Finally, the survey of Ireland, from Dublin by the 
; ON NAVAL HYDROGRAPHY, AND THE north, to Sligo bay, has been completed, and most of 
SURVEYS AT PRESENT IN HAND. it published. The great internal deep-water lakes 
BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R. N. of Neagh and Erne, have also been carefully exam- 
[ Concluded.} \ined; and Lieutenant Wolfe is now employed on 


Capt. Hewigt, whom I have already mentioned, has, | the navigable lakes of Ree and Derg, traversed by 
I believe, surveyed minutely the whole coast of Nor- | the Shannon, 3 
folk and Yorkshire; after which the work has been| The shore surveys, as they are called, are carried 
‘. continued northward by Capt. Slater, along the coast 07,'" @ most economical and proper manner. The 
of Northumberland, and the whole eastern shore of Officers employed are on half-pay, and they are not 
Scotland, a3 far as Cromarty. Captain Johnson sur-| @!lowed sea-time, as it is called, which we think 
veyed the Fern islandz ; and Captain S\ater is at this ‘ther hard. They have an allowance of survey 


moment employed on the river at Sunderland. | pay according to their rank and qualifications, and 
“ The Shetland isles have been surveyed in a most, ®Pportioned by the hydrographer of the Admiralty. 
i- creditable manner by Mr. Thomas, a master in the | They hire a boat’s crew at the place where they are 


navy, who now commands the Mastiff, and is en- | Working, and a small vessel for the summer work. 

gaged in, or has, I beiieve, completed, a similar ex- | When the season is over, the men are paid off, and 
amination of the Orkneys. Both these works were ‘le country has only the expense of the officers, 
od much required, in order to make known the excel- | who, however, are well employed during the winter 
pt lent harbors those islands contain, and thus to make !9 the important operation of computing and laying 
all vessels passing that way aware of the resources; ¢0"" their summer's work. 


“ offered by those groups lying in a most tempestuous | Let ue now Sura. t9 thaee wipro which have been 
climate. So that I think I may say accurate charts carried on abroad ; and first to that of Africa, which 

2 of the whole eastern board of the empire, from the ‘the most gigantic work of the kind ever undertaken. 
* Downs nearcy to John O’Groat’s House, have been, | It extends from the Pillars of Hercules quite round 
x or shortly will be, engraved and in the hands of the | by the Cape of Good Hope to the Red Sea, and em- 
id public,* braces the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the 
The western side of England has not been neglect-| West Coast, and all the east coast, as far as the Isth- 

ed, and the surveys of the Bristol Channel, Cordi- | mus of Suez! in the language of one who knows 

‘. gan, and Carnarvon bays, have essentially confri- |!" history well: ‘* This survey may be said to have 


buted to the security of navigation in those various been drawn and colored with drops of blood. Twice 
seas. The great use of Carnarvon bay as a harbor of | did Captain Owen change his whole “ant and offi- 
refuge has recently been distinctly established; and| CORA, Sone accomplished surveyors, Captain Boteler 
will be eminently useful when the Trinity House | and vagnern Skyring, also fell a sacrifice to this great 
; light the southwest entrance of the Strait of Menai. ! work ; Boteler being killed by the climate, Skyring 
To Commanders Denham and Robinson, and Lieu-| PY the savages; and now, in the hour of conclusion, 
tenants Sheringham, Fraser, and Bedfora, these ve- “a pe 8 crew, baa! Capt. Videl, an‘ the Raven’s, 
ry useful inve-tigations are chiefly due. That high-| "*%e all but shared the same fate.” This officer, 
ly-gifted surveyor, Captain Mudge, before he died, ved a . devotion to the service and to the cause of 
had surveyed the whole coast of Ireland, from Dub- COPERe which has carried tum through a long se- 
linto Donegal. The Solway Firth has been un- ries of dangers and difficulties which might have de- 
dertaken in consequence of petitions from that part} terred many MP Re, MAE originally engaged in this fa- 
on ot the country interested in the coasting trade of this’ tal Alrican repays! eg ape owed his pio- - 
deep gulf, and justly stigmatising the inaccuracy | MOU to the death of Captain, Lechmere. He then 
with which it is laid down in the best charts, ‘The|'00K @ turn of a less noxious region, as we shall have 


survey of this large estuary, three-fourths of which | 0Cc@sion to mention by and by, but returned about 


ed are filled with shallow sands, and yet possessing mine gi tigh sm tg oad hag shag oe 
nd channels of great value and safety; is nearly com-| Were the adle and incelatigable © apt. Belcher ad 


been working before him, Capt. Vidal returned to 














pleted. ‘Vhat has already been done has produced a bane 7; : ee d 
he complete revolution in the manner of navigating it, re My eg y range Moet of be mp pm Nae 
ae and in the disposition of the buoys and beacons; and ag ta st oe CT than _, yee ioe 
nd the inhabitants of its shores are anxious to improve Ne gas eat y eee wot a ; - ‘Hheers 

the approaches by judiciously-placed light-houses. TEES RE: POR, LOGY RATS ORD STOREY: Ae eae th eeoreee 
an The estuary and river of the Clyde, and the west and men, and was himself all but worn out by sick- 
er vos mS ang re ; : sa! 7 . *. ; 

coast of Scotland, will soon be taken in hand in their i “el he sig Spencers enryiog se a ag of 
ed turn. Loud complaints have long been made of the | bya - ee oucH af LOPE FORM " ick _ oar 8 ee 
li- incorrectness of the besi charts of these much-fre- |“! a all anise ert ape manwire wen mr 4 ~~ 
a quented districts; and the inhabitants of Scotland | tondes Cig Ps an exepctes of iy or yrs 
m- are looking forward with eagerness to the northern | and Captain Videl deserves exceedingly well of the 
c need ipa: Wile : pap country, as indeed do all the other officers who de- 
" progress of the survey, in order to develope and ang- | ad uhaic Moen th ciein aa, ee te, i Oe Fi 
4 ment their co:nmercial facilities. It is impossible, | wie B sah sige slog i oe Pe I yan a sain 
- however, that everything can be done at once; and | ,.° ‘- : y! ” gation . e, . coat * que 

f it is only because so much has been effected within Hon Rad Seca Knees pus pe ge gaa plraiies 

Oo - Ms le 34 , sli etfs . i is > 
‘og these few years, with a degree of correctness hereto- | “130 hed cage. asia pick but it is. now, by mo 

fore unknown, that those parts of the coast survey | of the admirable charts which have been published, 
a (as well known to the fair traders, and anti-slavery 
” * all the Admiralty charts, a3 soon as they are en- cruizers, as it has hitherto been to the wretches who 
af graved, are placed at the command of the public, and | made their knowledge subservient only to the mise- 
nt- sold by directioas of the Admiralty, by Mr. Bate, in TY of their fellow creatures. 


the Poultry, at a price so low as to secure their imme- While speaking of Capt. Vidal’s services, we may 
diate circulation. mention that he also surveyed the Cape de Verd is- 
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ome -_——_- <a aes - ot aso « Se 
lands, and connected that groupe with the African | exception of the survey of the coast lying between 
coast, and with a minute examination of the Canary Cape Blanco aud Goree, which is due to France,) 
istan’s. He likewise explored the bank which has! was originated, carried on, and, we trust, will in due 
very properly acquired his name, on the northwest itine be completed, by the naval officers and men of 





coast of Ireland, and did away that absurd bugbear to | 
the Liverpool and Glasgow trade, called Aitkin’s| 
rock; for it will sometimes happen in navigation, as, 
well as in civil life, that imaginary dangers perplex | 
people’s minds fully more than real ones. Vidai 


then examined Rocka}, a small solitary mass of gra- | 


nite rising to the height of sixty or seventy feet out) 
of the sea, and only about a hundred yards in circuin- 
ference, lying 25) miles from the west coast of Scot- 


Jand; be next traced the submarine valley between | 


it and the north of Ireland, az well as the banks 
which form, as it were, a sort of breakwater to the 


British islands from the pirallelof Ferroe, north of the | 


Shetland islands, to that of the English Channel. 
But we are forgetting Africa, of which only the 
small distance between Accra and Corisco to the 
south of Fernando Po how remains andone. It isa 
part of the coast very fatal to human life, but we 
have no doubt the survey will in due se+son be com- 
pleted by some of those daring spirits to whom * the 
danger’s self is lure enough,” or who, at all events, 
fortunately for the public service, appear always to 
be ready to visit either the interior or exterior of Af- 
rica, as the case may require. The difference is, 


that the inland traveller wins a sort of renown for | 


his exploits, even though he perish in the attempt, 
while the poor surveyor of the coast, who is the real- 
ly useful man of the two, expends his health, and ef- 
fects a great public good, but dies unknown and un- 
applauded. 

This mighty survey of the coasts of Africa isa 
work so well deserving of the attention not only of 
the profession, but of civilized mankind at large, 
that I feel convinced it will be considered no more 
than just.to mention the names of the parties by 
whom the task was executed, and to point out the 
portions of it which respectively engaged their ex- 
ertions. 

The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the Cape 
of Good Hove, and from that promontory to the 
river Benin, was traced by the Leven and the Bar 
racouta, under the orders of Captain Win. F. Owen, 
in the years 1322-3-4-5-6, assisted by Captains Vi- 
dal, W. Richard Owen, and Boteler, who each served 
as Lieutenants with him. The Cape was made the 
meridian from which the longitudes on both sides 
were measured, and the position of this remarkable 
head-land being now very exactly determined, those 
of all the rest foilow with almost equal precision. 

From Cape Spartel to Cape Bojador, the coast was 
surveyed by the Etna and Raven, under the orders 
of Lieut. Arlett, in 1834-5; from Bojador to Cape 
Blanco, by Captains Vidal and Mudge, in the Leven, 
under Captain Bartholomew, in 1819-20; from Cape 
Blanco to Goree, the coast was surveyed by the 
French under Baron Rouasin, | think, in 1817-18; 
from Goree to Cape Roxo, by Captain Boteler, in 
1828 ; from Cape Roxo to Is'es de Los, by Captain 
Belcher and Lieut. Arlett, 1822-3-4; from Isles de 
Los to Sierra Leone, by Captain Boteler, 1823, and 
thence to the river Sherboro’, by Captain Owen, in 
1826; from the shoale of St. Ann to Cape St. Paul, 
a careful triangulation, un the scale of ove inch to a 
mile, was made in the Etna and Raven, under the 
ordera of Captain Vital, in 1836-7-8. Thus it would| 
appear that there only remains of coast still to be 
surveyed the space lying between Cape St. Paul and 
Benin, together with the enormous Delta of the great 
river Quorra. 

lt is material to mention, which I do upon un- 
questionable authority, that the extensive surveys 
of the coasts of Africa above enumerated are entirely 
original ip all their parts, an:! that no old plans, Portu- 


war of England, at the public expense. 
v7? Ia: 5 . 
Phe Mediterranean surveys carry with them a 


jhigh degree of importance, on many accounts, for 
ho part of the world presents such varied sources of 


interest, political, commercial, and historical, as its 
shores; and nowhere have greater pains been taken 
with the geography, resources, and statistics, than 
ia tne Mediterranean ; and that, in every age, from 
the time of Strabo and Ptolemy to the present day. 
Still there is much to be done, especially in hydro- 
graphy. The friently and almost English islands of 
the Archipelago; the superb arms of the sea which 
| penetrate the west coast of Asia Minor, and offer asy- 
jlums to the largest fleets; and the whole coast of 
| Syria and Palestine, which involve so much classi- 
cal interest; alli combine in rendering the Mediterra- 
inean survey one of the most important that the Ad- 
'iniralty has ever undertaken. Much, certainly, has 
| been effected since the peace, though some of it was 
done during the war; for exainple, the admirable 
survey of the coast of Karamania, by the present hy- 
drographer, Captain Beaufort, whose elegant little 
| volume, describing his operations, is well known to 
\the public. Captain Smyth’s beautiful survey of Si- 





| cily was the first of an important series of works, of 
| which the coast of France and Italy, the whole of 
the Adriatic, with the coast of Africa east of Algiers, 
form parts. His labors terminated at Cerigo, and 
were afterwards continued by Captain Copeland. 
Lieut. Graveg is now carrying briskly forward this 
important work, which not only developes fresh re- 
suvurces to navigation and commerce, but every day 
throws fresh light on ancient history. The survey 
is advancing into the deep gulfs near Cos, Halicar- 
nassus, and Cnidus, where all is classical ground. 

The Russians have published some large charts of 
the Black Sea, but they will not allow us, it seems, 
to verify these surveys by our own observations ! 
We obtained some information from the voyage of 
H. M.S. Blonde, in the year 1829; but the charts 
alluded to form the ground-work of all we know of 
that sea. 

The surveys of the Canada lakes, and the river and 
gulfof St. Lawrence come next in importance, and 
it is interesting to learn that all that has been com- 
pleted of that immense work has been given to the 
public in upwards of forty separate sheets. 


Captain Bayfield, one of the ablest, and mast zea- 
lous, and most diligent of surveyors, who has been 
engaged, with a noble self-devotion, for nearly 
three and twenty years in such service, and of these 
upwards of a dozen complete years have actually 
been passed in open boats! he is now busied in com- 
pleting the gulf, having just finished that part of the 
river which lies between Quebec and Montreal. The 
district here alluded to, which forms the high road 
to the most extensive of all our colonies, is at some 
places so full of dangers and intricacies, that the 
very pilots theipselves, unable to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the channels, have been the foremost 
in asking the government to have them properly sur- 
veyed, though at the risk of destroying their own 
craft. In spite of short summers, severe weather, 
and lasting fogs, the major part of this great work 
has been achieved. : 

A word or two on the rise and progress of this ex- 
tensive survey will, we think, gratify curiosity. 
Capt. Vidal, then a lieutenant, and Mr., now Lieut. 
Becher, went out in 1815 to survey the lakes under 
Capt W. F. W. Owen, and Lieut. Bayfield soon af- 
terwards joined the party.* Lake Ontario was par- 





* Lieut. Becher has for many years been employed 








guese or others, are in any Way mixed up with them. 
This vast undertaking, accerdingly, (with the single 


in the hydrographical office along with Lt. Miles, and 
Mr. Dessiou, a master in the navy, whee, although they 
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tially examined, and the river St. Lawrence, from 
Kingston to Prescott, a distance of sixty miles, with 
all the channels of the Thousand Isles, was surveyed 
on the ice, by actual chain measurement; a work, 
we believe, quice unprecedented, and not surpassed 
since! When the lake establishment was broken up 
in 1817, Captain Owen selected Bayfield to continue 
the survey, and he remained there till 1826, during 
which time he completed the examination of Lake 
Ontario, and then passed on to Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, with their connecting rivers. On re- 
turning to Engtand with this cargo of information, 
he was very properly promoted, and sent out in 1827 
by the Lord High Admiral to survey the 5t. Law- 
rence, at which he has been steadily working ever 
since. The whole south shore of the gulf, as well 


ee 


far to the eastward ! and the vast banks of coral near 
it were so misplaced as to deter seamen from ap- 
proaching them at all. Even some of the English 
islands in the West Indies were very erroneously 
placed on the charts, and many dangerous patches 
of rock left quite unsettled in position, while most of 
the intricate channels among the proverbially dan- 
serous Bahama Cays were correctly known only to 
the merciless wreckers and blood-thirsty pirates, 
who profited by their local knowledge to entice un- 
wary mariners into these meshes, and then, having 
butchered such of the crew as the surf had spared, 
plundered the vessel at leisure ! 

Continuing our course to the southward, we come 
to South America, of which Capt. Philip King com- 
menced his survey at the mouth of the river Plate, 








as round the point, and down as far as Miramichi, 





and carried it round the south point of the continent, 


have been completed by him, and the north shore to |via Magellan Straits, and the principal channels of 
the Straits of Belle Isle, Anticosti, the Magdatens, | that much imersected country, Tierra del Fuego, 


St. Paul’s, and other islands. 


and fixed many important light-houses, which have | 


He has also planned | early to the great island of Chiloe, on the coast of 


(Chili. Captain Kobert Fitz Roy completed some of 


materially contributed to lessen the dangers of that) this ground, filling up many of its banks on the coast 


difficult navigation. The island of St. John’s, and | 


of Patagonia, and then proceeded to survey the Falk- 


Cape Breton, tozether with the Bay of Fundy, to} land islands, the coasts east and west of Cape Horn, 


say nothing of the huge banks of Newfoundland, all | 
of which ought and must be attended to, sooner or} 
later, will afford scope for the energies of our rising | 
surveyors. 

We must mention, in passing, that the Americans. 
have at length made a move, and are now said to be | 
working vigorously at their long neglected, but! 
most important coast, or seaboard, as they call it, | 
under the direction of Mr. Hassler, who, if we are} 
correctly informed, has for many years been un ‘eas- | 
ing in his endéavors to move the Government of the | 
United States to undertake a work in the highest de- | 


and the adjacent dreary regions of Tierra del Fuego. 
He then passed on to Chiloé, and the coasts to the 
northward, previous to crossing the Pacific. The 
details of these great surveying voyages of the Ad 
venture and Beagle will, | am happy to say, be short- 
ly given to the public by Capt. Fitz Roy. 

Capt. Belcher, in H. M.S. Sulpher, has since been 
working very hard og the west coast of America, 
and though, we believe, there have been no detailed 
accounts received of his operations, there is good 
reason to believe that it is proceeding with the suc- 
cessful energy by which every thing is marked 


gree useful to their nation. Incidentally, too, | must | which passes through the hands of this laborious sur- 


not omit to mention that the Americans have fitted 
out and despatched an exploring expedition into the 
Pacific, under the command of Lieut. Wilkes, who! 
is creditably known to the public by his survey of | 
George’s Bank.f We may look with much interest | 
to the results of this first effort of our enterprising 


veyor. Itis known, however, that Captain Belcher 
has lately visited the Russian Port of Sitka, on the 
northwest coast of America, in latitude 57° N., where 
there is an excellent arsenal, well found in every 
naval and military requisite, and where he was re- 


ceived with every mark of friendly assistance, in the 


déscendants in the field of nautical research on a | Summer of 1337. Afterwards Capt. Belcher proceed- 


large scale; and, judging from the success which has 
attended their operations afloat, when renown or 
gain have been the objects, we should expect great 
things; and as, I believe, no expense has been spared 
in the equipment, we may rest assured they will 
confirm and extead their national reputation by this 
voyage. 

Leaving the American coast, therefore, to the 
Americans, in the confident hope that they will do 
justice to their own shores, | come to the West ln- 
dies, which is in the excellent hands of Capt. Bar- 
nett, who, having finished the Bahamas, has sur- 
veyed the north coast of Yucatan, many parts of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the coast of Honduras. It is 
quite extraordinary, considering the prodigious in- 
tercourse that has grown up between the West In- 
dies and Europe, and between it and the shores of 
the Caribean and Mexican seas, that our knowledge 
of those regions has been allowed so long to remain 
imperfect. For example, the much-frequented Mos- 
quito shore, on the eastern side of Guatemala, was 
laid down nearly a whole degree of lougitude too 





are not actually engaged in surveying, these very meri- 


;ed to the southward, along the western coast of 


North America, calling at Nootka Sound, Columbia 
river, San Francisco, in Upper California, (whence 
the river Sacramento was examined, and the Sier- 
ras Nevadas seen at a distance,) Monterey, and 
finally anchoring at San Bias de California on the 
21st of November, 1337. ‘ 

It may not here be amiss to say that our know- 
ledge of the western side of South America has, un- 
til very lately, been derived solely from the Spanish 
charts, which were notoriously incorrect, many 
places being marked in them which are not to be 
found, and many of those which have an existence 
could never be reached by such means. For exam- 
ple, the river and poiut where the Challenger was 
lost, though wear the great settlemeut of Conception, 
is laid down twenty miles wrong jn latitude! When 
the immense direct commerce, as well as the exten- 
sive carrying trade in which we are engaged along 
the shores of the Pacific are considered, it cannot but 
appear a national duty to furnish our vessels with 
a safe guide to direct their spirit of ep‘erprise. 

Finally, we come to the surveying and discovery 
expeditions Which are now on fuot in Vew South 


torious officers have rendered services of the highest im- | Wales. Captain Flinders, as snost people are aware, 


portance to the country, by arranging and preparing for 
use, under the hydrographer, the enormous mass of ma- 
terials accumulated in past times, aud which are every 
day increasing in value and importanee, in consequence 
of a well-devised system of arrangement. 

+‘* The American surveying expedition under Lieut. 
Wilkes, consists of the Vincennes and Peacock, two 
sloops of war; the Relief, store-ship; the Porpoise, 
brig of war ; and two pilot-boats of 120 aud 100 tons, 
mating in all six vessels, with crews amounting to about 

“400 men.” — Nautical Magazine for October, 1333. 


surveyed the southern, southeastern, and part of the 
eastern portion of that huge continental island. 
Capt. Philip King, who is now settled in those coun- 
tries, to the great loss of the naval service, and es- 
pecially the surveying part of it, examined and made 
excellent charts of the eastern, northern, and west- 
ern shores of Australia, so that, witha certain degree 
of accuracy, or rather on a certain scale which is not 
very minute (for uli that is accurate,) the whole of 
that _— or fifth quarter of the globe has been gone 
round. 
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Various settlements have been attempted in differ-| late years, or which are still in progress, under the 
ent parts of Australia, but the absence of great na-| directions of the Admiralty. But I must not omit 
vigable rivers, stretching far into the interior, has} to state that a long course of invaluable surveys has 
hitherto checked their success, in comparison to| likewise been carried on by order of the East India 
that of North American settlements, the prodigious | Company, and by their own officers, over the great- 
growth of which is mainly due no doubt to that pe-|est part of the Indian and China Seas, and amongst 
culiarity in its geographical history. The advan-/| the numerous groups of islands and straits which lie 
tages of a settlement on the northwest coast of Aus-| beyond their eastern possessions. I had intended 
tralia, if a river extending into the inland districts | at one time to have offered you a notice also of those 
could be discovered, would be incalculable, not} operations, which are so highly creditable to the 
merely from this circumstance, but from its position} public spirit and enlarged liberality for which the 
offering a more obvious and direct communication | Kast India Company have been so long distinguished; 
with India, with Java, which lies close to the north-| but [ observe with pleasure that the task has been 
ward of it, with the Isle of France, and the Cape.|comiuenced by one in every respect far better fitted 
The neighborhood of Dampier’s Land seems to afford | to do it justice—I mean Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, of the 
a promise of such a river, as the coast there is deep- | Indian navy, whose interesting memoir on the south 
ly indented. The tides thereabout rise and fall no); coast of Arabia you published last month. If he will 
Jess than thirty-six feet, and run with singular im- | favor the public with an account of what has been 
petuosity. {tis inferred, also, from the humid and | done in the China and Indian seas by Captain Ross, 
hazy atmosphere which appears to be peculiar to that| of the Bombay Marines, and others, he will essen- 
part of the coast, that there may be a great superti- | tially add to the stock of our knowledge of those re- 
cial exteot of fresh water inland, the evaporation | mote countries, and rescue from neglect the services 
from which gives this character to the air. At all| of many most meritorious public servants, whose ve- 
events these considerations fully justify the labor; ry names are not known on this side of the Cape, 
and expense of surveying with great care that part) but the benefits of whose labors are felt in every cup 
of the coast ; the more so, as to this survey wil] be | of tea we drink, and every grain of spice with which 
added a close examination of the Straits of Bass 2nd | we season our luxuries, 

Torres, which have been so fatal to our shipping, — 

and which, from their being highwaysto the myriads| I am well aware that to those who are personally 
of islands lying to the eastward, ought to be tho-! conversant with the topics treated of in this letter, the 
roughly charted for the use of shipping. above sketch will appear not only meagre and imper- 

Capt. Wickham, who was originally with Captain | fect, but perhaps occasionaliy incorrect in its technical 
Fitz Roy, took out the Beagle about two years ago | phraseology ; for I am merely an amateur surveyor, 
to Australia; and since then he has not been idle, | (if, indeed, | can lay claim even to that title,) hav- 
though it cannot be said that he has yet attained the ing never had the honor of working exclusively in 
chief object of his mission. On the northwest, or that department of the service. My purpose is to 
rather the N. N. W. coast of Australia, he bas found! give a popular view of what has been done of late 
traces of a huge fresh-water inundation, but how | years by our naval hydrographers, in language suffi- 
connected, if at all connected, witha river flowing cientiy nautical to convey correct ideas to profes- 
from the interior, has not yet been made out. The! sional men, while it shall not be so technical as to 
entrance lies in latitude 17 1-2°8., and longitude | be unintelligible to your general readers. I should, 
123 1-2° E. “ They found it (the river) to be of | of course, have been well pleased to have seen this 
trifling extent, but from the quantities of drift-wood | task executed by some professional surveyor; but 
and weeds suspended from the trees twelve or fifteen as, | suppose, they are are all too busily and too well 
feet over their heads, it must be subject to immense | employed to write long papers, I hope they will 
inundations at certain seasons of the year; and from | not biame me for attempting to do justice to their 
the lowness of the land on each bank, as far as we | merits, 
could see, the whole country must then be under! Porrsmoutrn, March 22, 1839. 
water. The party proceeded about filteen miles in | a 
a straight line south by east, when their progress | From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
was impeded by the number of drift trees blocking | ALBANY INSTITUTE. 
up the passage. The river was then rapid, running | Marcu 28, 1839. 
in three or four small streams, occasioned by some, A communication, entitled ‘A critique on the pre- 
islets and fallen trees. The banks are nowhere above | tended discoveries of Dr. Sherwood,” was read by 
twelve feet high, and the land on each side perfect-| James Fercuson. (Mr. Ferguson was formerly 
ly level. As far as could be seen from the top of the American Astronomer in deciding the North 
the highest trees, quantities of rich grass covered) West Boundary Line of the United States, under 
both banks, and the country appeared in both places; Gen. P. B. Porter, as Commissioner, and is now of 





to be richly wooded.’’* the United States Coast Survey, under Mr. Hassler.) 
Sir John Barrow, who is high geographical autho- | The following is a copy of Mr. Ferguson’s com- 


rity, is of epinion that the rivers as yet discovered ™UnICation: : ; 
in Australia are quite insufficient in ordinary cases | Phe discoveries in terrestrial magnetism, recently 
to carry off the waters of so vast a country, and he | asserted to have been made by Henry Hall Sher- 
seems to incline to the old conjecture of some great wood, and given to ‘the public through the medium 
Mediterranean sea. One spot only, it appears, now | Of {wo congressional documents, have but one claim 
remains, where a large river can be looked for, and | to any theslightest notice from the Institute. This 
that is the bottom of the deep and wide Gulf of Car-|¢!aitn 1s not founded on the exhibition of any delica- 
pentaria ; “ and if not,” adds Sir John Barrow, “ we |Cy Or skill either in the contrivance or execution 
must either conclude that there is some peculiarity | °f experiments ; or1n the purity, the honesty or cer- 
in the construction and material of Australia, or that | t¢inty of reasoning from them, It has not develop- 
the waters are collected in numerous lakes, or one | &4 4 single practical application that can be of use ; 
great sea, and evaporated or absorbed before they | °F has it the merit even of a bold conjecture, where 
reach the coast.”+ we might pardon some distortion of fact to preserve 
I have thus given a hasty sketch of the principal and make consistent the principle. On the contra- 
hydrographical works which have been cartied on of |"Y> Dr. Sherwood’s magnetic discoveries are few 
in number, and though it is possible they may have 
* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol.|€ost bim the labor of twenty years, they are not 
viii. p. 3. within 160 years of being new. He propounds a 
_ tidem, p. 466. theory contradicting facts instead of being based - 
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upon them—a theory without even a plausible sup- 
position for a ground—a theory presented as a math- 
ematical one, and yet explained by persons so igno- 
rant of the rudiments of the exact sciences, as to 
solve spherical triangles by the rule of three direct. | 
Still these pretended discoveries have a claim to ovr 
consideration, and that claim is, that they were first 
presented tothe world in a report trom the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the Senate of the United 
States. It is this alone which makes it necessary | 
for us to consider them, lest we should lose charac- 
ter among the scientific world, and become culpable 
for allowing such absurdities to be palmed upon the 
public under our own observation. To show that | 
this is a consideration which we may not well disre-| 
gard, I will merely remark, that Dr’ Sherwood’s first 
pamphlet has already been spoken of to the dispar- | 
agement of the national character for science, both | 
in England and France. 

Itis true, and creditable as it is true, that on the 
first appearance of the official document which ush- 
ered these strange crudities into notice, as fast as it 
became public, it was promptly contradicted and 
shown, wherever science was known or cultivated, 
to be both absurd and profitless. Ut is also true, that, 
except in the lobbies of legislative assemblies, it has 
never yet found in the country an advocate of any 
note. In Philadelphia, in Princeton, in New York, 
and in Boston, it was unmasked as soon as presented, | 
and has never yet been even spoken of with fa- 
vor, except by the mercenary scribblers lor the daily | 
press. Yet we have this year a second report from’ 
the Senate of the United States, accompanied by a: 
letter from Dr. Sherwood, more absurd than any | 
thing which preceded it. Under such circumstan- |, 
ces, it were sinful to be silent. 


> 


| 


netism. 

In the first pieces of Dr. Sherwood’s theory, writ- 
ten by some one of the name of Dwight, after a pa-| 
thetic prelude, in which it is necessary to introduce 
Homer, it is asserted that Dr. Sherwood ‘ has suc- 
ceeded in magnetising a continuous iron ring or 


plate, which had hitherto been accounted imprac- | 
ticable,” and on this subject a passage from the) 
Library of Useful Knowledge is quoted, (Art. 291, | 
of Electro Magnetism,) which taken by itself would | 


certainly seem to infer that polarity could never be 
given to continuous rings. 
text, where the author is explaining the theory of 
electric currents, is immediately understood to ap- 
ply toa peculiar mode of magnetism, and nut to the 
general theory. 


It had long been known that magnetism may be | 


communicated to steel in any form, and with as 
many poles as the operator pleases. I quote on this 
subject froma report of Dr. Patterson, made last 
sumtmer to the American Philosophical Society. He 
observed, nothing is better known in experimental 
science than that magnetic polarity can be given to 
steel in any shape, and with as many poles as-the 
operator pleases. Jn illustration of this remark, he 
exhibited to the Soviety a steel plate prepared some 
years ago by Mr. Saxton. who was then in London, 


according to an experiment first made by Chladni, | 


on which polar lines were traced so as to mark on 
one side the word magnet and on the other the date, 
24th February, 1836, the position of the lines being 
made apparent by strewing steel filings over the 
plate. 

Dr. Sherwood contentedly observes, “that the 
failure to magnetise a ring or circular plate of iron, 
arose probably from a mistake in the mode of at- 
tempting it. He then proceeds to describe a me- 
thod of producing magnetism in a steel ring, by 
which in a perforated plate of 14 inches diameter he 
produced three poles, two north and one south: the 
two north poles being 46° 56 from each other, or 
double the obliquity of the ecliptic. Here it would 


seein the first light began to dawn o 


I will therefore pre- | 
sent, in brief, the features of this Sherwoodian mag- | 


But taken with the con-! 


n the Doctor. 
The fancied analogy between the power of the poles 
ofa magnet magnetised in a particnlag.way, and the 
poles of the ecliptic, constitutes the greatest if not 
the only one of his discoveries. He, however, con- 
tinued bis experiments and produced four polesin an 
oblong steel plate at distances of 23° 28/ from the: 


‘axis, and he produced in another narrow plate poles 


at unequal distances. These experiments are in no 
way either new or interesting. From an analysisof 
them Doctor Sherwood came to the conclusion that 
every magnet has its poles at 23° 28’ from its axis, 
when magnetised in the manner of Dr. Sherwood. 

That the poles of any magnet are not necessarily 
in its axis had long been known, but that the dis- 
tances from it were devious and irregular was known 
just as well. Dr. Patterson and Mr. Saxton, how- 
ever, maguetised a ring in {he manner described by 
Dr. Sherwood. (I quote again from the report of Dr. 
P.) and found without surprise that the assertion of 
Doctor Sherwood was entirely erroneous. When 
the magnetism was communicated in the awkward 
manner used by Dr, Sherwood, the poles were not 
indeed at the points of the first and second contact, 
but the deviation was irregular, was different at dif- 
ferent poles, and bore no relation whatever to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. When the magnetism 
was communicated to the ring by carefully setting 
two opposite points on the poles of a horse-shoe mag- 
net, the magnetic polesof the ring coincided exactly 
with these points. This fact was shown in an ex- 
periment made before the society. From all which it 
is evident, that it was merely a pleasant conceit of 
Dr. Sherwood’s to suppose himself the first to have 
magnetised an iron ring ; and that the properties al- 
leged by him to be present in such a ring are not, 
unless by accident, found there. 

Dr. Sherwood now began to use his discoveries, 
and his reasonings are about as conclusive as his ex- 
periments had been fine; because a homogeneous steel 
plate or ring had sometimes one of its poles at a dis- 
tance of 23° 28/, but as often at any other distance 
from the axis, he concludes, by a process of reason- 
ing hitherto unknown, that therefore the earth, an 
heterogeneous mass, has also its magnetic poles at 
the same distance from its axis—and because he had 
founda simple steel ring to have sometimes three 
and sometimes four poles, he decides with equal cer- 
tainty that the great globe itself can have only two. 
Having fixed the two magnetic poles at distances of 
23° 28’, the Doctor proceeds to account for the afi- 
jnual change of variation, by determining that the 
line of no variation is a great circle passing through 
the magnetic poles, and that this circle and these 
| poles revolve westward round the axis in a period of 
| 666 years: why the Doctor has chosen this particu- 
\lar number does in no way appear; (as any other 
| number would have done just as well) probably be- 
| cause it is the mysterious number mentioned in the 
| Apocalypse as the number of the beast. The next 
class of phenomena to be accounted for on the Doc- 
| tor’s hypothesis is the diminution of the obliquity of 
ithe ecliptic, the procession of the equinoxes, and the 
applattissement or oblation, as the Doctor learnedly 
terms it, of the terrestrial spheroid. The two first of 
| these are accounted for by a very simple expedient, 
‘to wit: giving a small upward spiral motion of se- 
_conds per annum to the magnetite poles; and the latter 
‘is explained in a transcendental method at page 8 of 
| the first report, which, in charity I am oliged to sup- 
pose, must have been as unintelligible to the person 
who wrote itas ta any one else. ‘The latter of these 
vhenomena had been accounted for by Newton, and 
his successors, merely from the conditions necessary 
to maintain equilibrium in a systein of solids of dif- 
ferent densities in revolution: while the two former 
phenomena, to wit, the diminution of the obliquity 
|of the ecliptic and the precession of the equinoxes, 
‘had been proven to be the consequences of the nuta- 


| 
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tion or nodding of the earth’s axis of which they 
showed the cause. But if there had been any doubt 
on this point, gnd it had been accounted an inexpli- 
cable appearance, Newton wonid probably have pre- 
ferred attributing it toa motion of the earth’s axis 
which is small, instead of displacing the whole easth’s 
orbit round the sun, which, on the present system, 
has suffered from the beginning of time no variation 
which is measurable. Dr.S. here strikes out a new 
track ; moves the hitherto stable ecliptic; destroys 
at a dash the whole Newtonian theory, and like the 

ually learned and famous Doctor of the inimitable 
and facetious Moliere, who in pursuing some disser- 
tation, had arrived at a point where it was necessary 
to place the human heart on the right side, exclaims, 
“Oui, cela etoit autrefois, ainsi; mais nous avons 
changé tout cela.” [ need hardly say that the deter- 
mination of any change of the relaticns of the equa- 
tor and the ecliptic, by a fancied motion in the lat- 
ter circle, is an evidence of ignorance, which, 1n 
the present state of science, deserves fine and im- 
prisonment more than honor or reward. 

In regard to the Sherwoodian epoch of 666 years, 
in which the magnetic poles revolve round the axis, 
1 will here state, that if there were any merit or use in 
the discovery as set forth by Doctor Sherwood, he 
himself would have no right to claim it as an inven- 
tion. In the year 1650, Mr. Bond published exactly 
the same theory in a work called the Longitude 
found. In 1683, the same person attempted to ac- 
count for the change in the variation and dip of 
the needle, by supposing that the two magnetic poles 
revolved round the axis, and asserted that he knew 
the period of the revolution and its canse ; and pro- 
posed to determine the longitude by the dip of the 
needle. The paper setting forth this latter theory is 
contained in the Philosophical Transactions for 1673. 
Mr. Bond did not, however, publish his method ; he 
found, probably, that there was no relation between 
the difference of latitude and difference of dip, and 
was too honest to attempt an imposition on the cre- 
dulity of the public. 

I now come to the part of Dr. Sherwood’s labors 
which must have given him most trouble, and in 
which there was much room for ingenuity and mysti- 
fication. There had been, for more than two centu- 


ries, observations made for the dip and variation of the | 


magnetic needle, in all parts of the world; and for 
the last fifty years these observations had been often 
made by men whose reputations it would be trouble- 
some to meddle with—but all these were to be re- 
conciled with the Doctor’s theory, and the mystic 
numbers of 23° 28’ and 666. And in using these 
numbers, the Doctor very honestly sets aside all Al- 
gebra and Geometry, as being altogether too cabalis- 
tic for the comprehension of Members of Congress, 
and makes all his numerical changes and combina- 
tions with a circular steel plate and the rule of three 
dtrect. 

The first part of this process was to settle the po- 
sition of the two magnetic poles and the great cir- 
cle of variation. And in this part of the matter, with 
all the light which is thrown upon it in the Doctor’s 
two reports, there is yet much ambiguity. In the 9th 

age of the first report, the Arctic pole is placed, on 











| made to consist with his theory. 





is we know determined by the miraculous steel ring ; 
and we may suppose the longitude to be ascertain- 
ed by the rule of three. Or, if a more rational pro- 
cedure was adopted, andthe pole determined to be 
where a great circle running through two known 
points of no variation intersects the arctic circle, it 
would have been but fair to have stated it, and to have 
given the latitude and longitude of those points, that 
the operation might be verified. It has been said 
that Doctor Sherwood visited this summer the west- 
ern part of this State, and also the neighborhood of 
Cape Fear, for the express purpose of determining the 
position of the line of no variation at these points, 
Not a word, however, is said of these important ob- 
servations. We hear, indeed, of a voyage southward, 
in which the latitude and longitude of sundry places, 
such as Washington and Wilmington, (all previous- 
ly well known) are very accurately determined ; but 
not a syllable of the observations at Cape Fear. On 
this subject | will state, of my own knowledge, that 
during the last winter observations have been made 
by an engineer of known ability,in the neighborhood 
of Cape Fear, which altogether invalidate the Sher- 
woodian doctrine. These observations will, I learn, 
soon be published. 

In the mean time, what becomes of the fame of 
Hansteen, who, by theory merely, fixed the north 
magnetic pole in 1830, to be in latitude, 69° 30’, and 
in west longitude 87° 19’. What of the labors of 
Parry and Ross. Parry fixed the latitude of the north 
magnetic pole to be 71° 27’—and Ross, by a more 
perfect observation on the point itself, found it in 
Jatitude 70° 0% 17’, and in west longitude 96° 45/ 48” 
from Greenwich. The brave captain, after a voyage 
of unprecedented peril and exposure, hung the flag 
of his country on the north magnetic pole of the 
world, not dreaming in the travesty of his seaman- 
like imagination that either his skill or science should 
in so short a time be confuted by means of a steel ring 
and the rule of three. 

Having determined the poles and one other point 
of the great circle of no variation, which latter we 
may suppose to have been either the point near Fre- 
donia, in this State, or the one at Cape Fear, Doctor 
Sherwood proceeds to define the line of no variation 
with as much certainty as the boundaries of a farm, 
In doing this he sets aside the observations of all 
creditable observers with the exception of Arago and 
Professor Renwick, paying deference to Arago be- 
cause he has been able to use one among many of 
his observations, and to Professor Renwick for a 
similar or some other reason. There is an attempt 
also to conciliate Hansteen, at page 25 of the report, 
for having given foundation to the pleasant conceit of 
asecond rate pole in the north-east vicinity of the 
arctic circle. 

The Doctor next proceeds to give rules and ex- 
amples, by which, he says, all observations may be 
Of those, as it is 


| 
| technically termed, worked out in the two reports, 


there are two determinations of variation, four of lati- 
tude, and thirteen of longitude. In regard to these, it 
will be observed, that the arithmetical operations on 
the first report prove nothing, as in some instances 
they give merely the resnit and the difference from 


the 15th September, 1837, in latitude 66° 32’ North, | previous determinations. Or in the cases where any 


and in west longitude 93° 16 03/ 04’. 


On the 24th | data are given, the results are produced by tabular 


page of the second report, the same pole on the same | numbers, the mode of deriving which are no where 


day, 15th Sept., 1837, is fixed in longitude 92. 37. stated. 


Those contained in the report of this year 


09. 65.—differing two thirds of a degree from its) (I refer particularly to the determination of the lati- 


first location. The Doctor has no where communi- | tudes and longitudes of Philadelphia and Wilmington) 


cated the cause of this discrepancy, and we are 
therefore left to suppose that between the date of the 
two reports some magnetic commotions had taken 
place in the Arctic regions. In speaking of these 
determinations the Doctor also says, that he fixed the 


| 
j 
{ 
| 
} 


assumea principle long known to be untrue, to wit, 
that the differences of Jatitude and longitude are pro- 
portional to the differences of dip. And in attending 
to this matter, we may notice two distinct phases of 
the Sherwoodian project. In 1837, complicated 


latitude and longitude of the poles on the day men- | tables were necessary to make this important dis- 


tioned. Now, how did he fix it? 


He has never even | covery available—in 1838 nothing is necessary at 


seen or handled the polar bear himself. The latitude all, the dip north gives the latitude, the dip across 
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the meridian the longitude. It is also said that the} 90° from the equator, what is it at any other lati- 
geometer gives the true terrestrial distance, but there | tude :”” 
is no sample given of the manner in which this latter! The whole of this part of Dr. Sherwood’s last 
property is used. Of that part of the report where | book is such consummate nonsense, that it requires 
determinations are made of the annual progress and | temper to speak of it at all. Every element used in 
maximum variation of the needle, seeming to estab- | the calculation of an azimuth is the are of a circle, 
lish the truth of the Sherwoodian cycle of 666 | and can be used in no other relation. And it was 
years, the coincidencesare evidently acci‘ental where | mainly to the necessity for fixing the value of such 
they have been noticed. The truth of this can be so | ares, that astronomy in its present state owes its per- 
easily proven, without even the use of the rule of | fection. We are now to be told that spherical trigo- 
three direct, that it is unnecessary to mention them | nometry, as well as plane trigonometry, can be solved 
here. There are some general principles, however, | by the rule of three direct; and submit to the addi- 
laid down in the last communication on these points, | tional disgrace of having this promulgated by autho- 
which contain such admirable foolery, that I shall be| rity of the highest deliberative bedy in the country. 
constrained to notice them even here. At page 6 of} I would now have noticed all that is worth notice 
the last report, is the following dogma: in the Sherwoodian theory, but I perceive at the 

** Now it follows from a simple problem in the | conclusion of this year’s report, like all other weak 
rule of three, that if the amount of the angle of the | theories, it attaches to something v eaker than itself, 
magnetic with the terrestrial axis be 23° 28’ at 90°) and proffers at the conclusion an alliance with ani- 
from the equator, the amount of the angle in the; malmagnetism. After saying ‘that so ample and 
latitude of Buffalo, which is 42° 53’, is 11° 10/ 53” | perspicuous are the data thus obtained, that the most 
09.” Now if the terrestrial axis mean the terres- | abstruse calculations in universal astronomy may be 
trial axis, and the magnetic axis mean the magnetic | simplified to the capacity of every ordinary under- 
axis, their angle is a constant one. The Doctor has/ standing,” he concludes by saying, “ By means of 
taken some trouble to prove this mean angle 23° 28’, | these laws, secrets of nature and of futurity, now 
the miraculous iron ring has proven *'s. But if the) veiled on the heights of that intellectual eminence 
Doctur means the angie which the direction of the| from which the human mind has long descended, or 
needle makes with the meridian on the surface of the | preserved only in the ambiguous language of seers, 
earth, that angle can, on the same latitude, be only|and in the uninterrupted symbols of ancient myste- 
twice of the same value. The Doctor here solves a| ries and secret fraternities, may at length be revealed 
problem in spherical trigonometry by the rule of} for the improvement, the elevation and the happiness 
three direct ; and there is just as much reason in this| of mankind.” 
exhibition of the uzes of the Doctor’s favorite analo-| The time was, (and not very long since either,) 
gy in this case as would be found in the conclusion, | when a man would have been burnt for a witch for 
that if a boy were four feet high at the age of ten |attempting to tell fortunes: and we used to think 
years, he would be sixteen feet long at the age of| that the penalties of the statute, in such case made 
forty. I bez pardon for using such elucidation, but | and provided, were unnecessarily hard and severe. 
the case merits no better. If this business, however, should by means of the 

I will quote another Sherwoodian formula which, | Sherwoodian theory, go into operation on a Jarge 
to leave unwhipt of justice, might affect very much scale, with a bank at the back of it, there is no tell- 
our magnetic relations here. It is from page 20. ing how much good and evil might result to the com- 
of the report of this year. ‘*And as your memo- munity—of the good, we can foresee that there would 
rialist’s discoveries will probably be subjected to the | be an end to all speculation, either in politics or mo- 
ordeal of such records, however erratic and capri- | ney—the evil resulting would probably be that we 
cious they may be, he deems it essential justice to Should all become quiescent and lose the elasticity 
principles of terrestrial magnetisin, founded upon necessary to any exertion. 
mathematical certainty, that some at least of the | In brief, then, we will say that the dogma of Dr, 
prevalent causes of error, in magnetical observations Sherwood, that on a particular application of magnet- 
heretofore taken, should be stated and explained. | ism toa steel dise, the resulting poles are 23° 28/ 
Among those causes, that of taking a meridian line | from the axis is disproven by all experiment, and that 
from the north star by spherical instead of plane |if this were true, there can be no anology between 
trigonometry, is one of the most palpable and de-| this case and that of a heterogeneous mass like the 
monstrable. Unless by an accidental coincidence of | earth. 
circumstances, or by taking the line when the star; Theapplication of Dr. Sherwood’s theory fo the 
is on the meridian, which is seldom done, the vart- | instrument called the geometer, is the only practical 
ation of the magnetic needle cannet be correctly | result presented of his hypothesis. This instrument 
found by this method, because the azimuths thus,is a magnified disc moving in a graduated brass 
obtained are the proportions of a curve instead of a plate, and differs from the well-known instrament 
straight line. The greatest elongation of the star is called the dipping needle, only as a dise differs from 
now scarcely 1° 34’, and by plane trigonometry the |a bar or needle. The only effect of this arrangement 
direct proportions only of this distance should be al- | that I can conceive of is that the action of the mag- 
lowed for azimuths in the several parallels of lati- | netic force in the geometer will be more sluggish 
tude. But by spherical trigonometry, which is pre- | than in the ordinary needle, The manner of using the 
posterously inapplicable to the determination of a/|geometer isto place it in the meridian and take the 
true meridian, these azimuths or angles are extend- | dip, which is the element for determining the latitude, 
ed to accommodate the course of a curve; and thus,/and place it across the meridian and take the dip, 
although the maximum elongation of the star is but which determines the longitude. Of this itis only ne- 
little more than adegree and a half, two degrees are | cessary to say, that it assumes the principle that every 
allowed for it in the latitude of New York, in the/ latitude and longitude has its particular dip. which is 
present year, when its real angle in that latitude is | disproved by all observations except those of Dr. 
in the direct proportion of that maximum. The re- | Sherw cod himself. If, however, this were the case, 
ality of this cause of error, if indeed it be not self-| the oscillatory motions and the distance which must 
evident, can at any {:me be ascertained by compar- | be left between the brass plate and the magnet would 
ing the results of a solar with those of sideral obser- | render all determinations made by it uncertain, with- 
vation of variation, at the same place and within | in, as nearly as I can jndge, half a degree. Dr. 8, 
the nearest practicable period of time. The true | does not pretend himself to reap nearer than a minute, 
azimuth which is to be allowed in taking variation, | whereas an ordinary sextant will read within five 
can always be found by the rule of three direct in the seconds, which is, of course twelve times more accne 
simple statement, that if that azimuth be 1° 34’, at rate. 
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The geometer, therefore, will never be used on 
land, and so far as I can judge, would be altogether 
unserviceable at sea, though on this point we have 
the evidence of Dr. Sherwood to the contrary. 

This is every thing that needs be said about Dr. 
Sherwood and his discoveries, which fo say the truth 
deserve so little attention as to make it difficult to 
speak of them in the staid and certain manner befit- 
ting discussions on scientific subjects. 





At the semi-centennial celebration of the inaugu- 
ration of WasHinarTon, the following were among 
the regular toasts: 


11. The Army—Our ancestors owed to its valor the 
establishment of their independence ; the present gene- 


ration is indebted to its patriotic exertions for the pre- | 


servation of peace. 


Major Gen. Scorr responded to this toast in the 
following terms: 


Touched with the high compliment paid by this 


distinguished company to that arm of the national 


defence to which I have the honor to belong, I offer 


you, gentlemen, the return of its grateful acknow- 
ledgements. If 
«In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stil!ness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blo-vs in our ears, 
* * * * a s 


Then Jend the eye a terrible aspect— 
* * we * * * 
Hold hand the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height ;”’ 
the army fulfils all the conditions of good citizens 
and good soldiers. The schoolmaster has been abroad 
in its ranks, and, thanks to the West Point Academy, 
onr younger officers, when in the bosom of society, 
are best known by the modest bearing, the ready 
obedience to law, to the habits and feelings of their 
country. 
Under the other circumstance, that of active ser- 
vice, I need not but allude to the triumphs of what 
has partially been termed the second war of inde- 


pendence. Histury has occupied herself with those | 


deeds, and in one stream of eloquent praise, has min- 
gled the glories of the navy and army. 

More recently. our twelve or fourteen regiments 
have not been idle, and if they have won but few 
bloody victories, they at least have marched in tri- 
umpii through every forest, hammock, swamp, and 
prairie of the frontiers— 

*¢ Where beasts with man divided efpire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim.’’ 


In the Black Hawk campaign, none of those diffi- 


culties, nor the dread of cholera, long delayed the | 


onward course; and the enemy, overcome by perse- 
verance and valor, were in the end taught the high 
Christian lesson of justice blended with mercy. 

At Charleston, when the gallant, but too sensitive 
Carolinians had, by evils imaginary or real, or both, 
been brought almost to disunion, the ‘officers and 
men of the navy and army on duty in that harbor, 
labored by meekness and kind offices—in one in- 
stance saving that beautiful city from general con- 
flagration—to assuage the angry feelings which had 
been excited, and thus kept the way open for that 
masterly movement in Congress, which restored the 
noble State to the eager embraces of her sisters of the 
Union. 

The Florida War ensued and continues. This has 
been a deep affliction to the @ountry, and yet a great- 
er one to the regiments employed, which, through- 
out, have displayed every effort of heroic persever- 
ance and hardy endurance. If was my fortune to 
witness many of the difficulties and distresses of that 
war, during the twenty-three daysin the field which 
were allowed me. We then only succeeded in re- 
moving about 400 Seminoles, and suffered fora time 
the censures of the hasty. But as applause had ne- 


ver spoiled our gallant troops, so neither did con- 
demnation change their noble character, and all re- 
mained, to country and government, 


** As true as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon.” 

| For the last six months a handfull of the army has 
| been incessantly employed on the Canadian frontiers, 
in maintaining the supremacy of the Jaws and the 
national faith, pledged by treaty to a friendly power. 
Here again our officers and men have, without ex- 
ception, done their duty. Wherever they bave been 
able to appear, success has attended their efforts, and 
under Providence, but for those efforts, the United 
States, in all probability, would, ere this, have been 
at war with a great and kindred people. 

I will but briefly allude to one other service re- 
cently performed by our army; the removal, 900 
iniles, of the numerous and increasing tribe of Che- 
|rokee Indians. This service, in which the militia of 
| North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama 
/borea meritorious part, was accomplished, not alone 
by collecting the persons of the Indians, but by the 
| conquest of the will, up to that time indomitable and 
adverse. The means were persevering kindness, 
exerted by ai! and extended to all. I offer this 
bloodless triumph, obtained by the clemency of the 
sword, aS in some degree worthy of the example of 
| the illustrions William Penn, and I am happy to add, 
from a personal knowledge of their late and present 
countries, that the emigrants have every prospect of 
being greatly and permanently benefitted by the 
change, 

I beg leave, gentlemen, to offer this toast: 

The surviving heroes and worthies of the revolu- 
tion—They are dearer and dearer to the hearts of 
their countrymen as their numbers diminish. 


- 

; 12. The Navy—Created by the Federal Government; 
its past achievements are pledges that it will not be 

| Wanting in the hour of national danger. 


| Commo. CLAxTon responded to this toast, but we 


, are unable to report his remarks. 
| 








' 





| **MintraAry MaGazinr, AND RECORD OF THE 
| VoLUNTEERS OF THE UNnrrep Srares,” is the 
‘title of a work, two numbers of which have ap- 
peared, recently commenced in this city, by Mr. 
Wm. M. Huppy, No. 84, Noble street. It is to be 
comprised in four volumes, royal quarto, issued in 
monthly numbers, each number to be embellished 
with two or mere fine tull length figures, fully 
dressed in the uniform of the corps therein described. 
|The subscription price is five dollarsa year. The 
/numbers already published contain lithographic en- 
gravings of the uniform of the First Troop, the 
| State Fencibles being a portrait of Col. James Page, 
the Washington Grays, the German Washington 
Rifle Corps, with interesting historical sketches of 
| these associations. ‘This work deserves to be libe- 
irally patronised by the volunteers throughout the 
country. It possesses many attractions for all who 
feel an interest in the subject to which it is devoted, 
and the first numbers show that it will be valuable 
in many respects, to the general reader as well as to 
the volunteer.— Pennsylvanian. 





A gentleman who arrived from Quebec last week, 
by the Kennebec road, informs us that the British 
are about commencing a fort at Madawaska. It is 
to be called Barracks, but the walls are to be eight 
feet thick. We have some doubt whether the home 
government will enter fully into the views of the 
provincials in fortifying their position in our terri- 
tory—that is, unless our Government should be un- 
pardonably remiss in its duty. If the British wish 
fo build a fort and make us a present of it, as an off- 
set for Fort Blunder, (Rouse’s Point,) it may be 
very well.—Kennebec Journal. 
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WASHINGTON CITY; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE PRESS, LONDON. 

Parkes on Steam Boilers; Part 1, nearly ready for 
delivery. 

Armstrong on Steam Boilers ; new edition, improved. 

Professional Papers, or Transactions, of the Royal 
Engineers, vol. 1. 

Professor Airey, the Royal Astronomer at Grcen- 
wich, has completed his paper on the local atttraction of 
iron boats, and has transmitted it to the Royal Society. 
It will no doubt be published in their next volume, or 
part, of Transactions. 





Tue Board of Engineers and Naval Constructors, 
mentioned in our Jast, met in this city on Wednes- 
day, 22d inst., and adjourned on Tuesday even- 
ing sine die, having completed the business laid be- 








It should 
a species of tattooing, with India 
ink, such as is often done by sailors for their own 
amusement. The object in applying it to deserters 
from the army, is to prevent their imposing upon 


with a hot iron,) is improperly applied. 
be ‘* marking,” 


Récruiting officers. It is usually done by marking 
the letter D, about one inch in diameter, upon some 
concealed part of the person, such as the right or 
left hip. 

The 7th section of the act of March 2, 1883, au- 
thorizes the infliction of corporeal punishment by 
stripes or lashes on any enlisted soldier who shall 
be convicted by a General Court Martial of the crime 


of desertion. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 








fore them. The Board was composed of Captain M. 
C. Perry, of the navy, President: Messrs. W. 
Kem BLE, one of the proprietors of the West Point 
Foundry ;S. Humrnreys, Chief Naval Constructor, 
S. Hartt, and J. Lentuaty, Naval Constructors ; 
and C. H. Haswettu, Engineer of the U. S. steam- 
ship Fulton. 

It is intended: to build two sea steam vessels of 
war, and the attention of the Board was chiefly di- 
rected, we believe, to the model of the vessel, the 
size, form, and location of the engines and machine- 
ry. If we can obtain the particulars of the dimen- 
sions, we will publish them hereafter. 





DesERTERS.—Two of the United States soldiers, 
we are informed, were this day ‘“‘ drummed ” out of 
the barracks for desertion. After an infliction of 
corporeal punishment, by administering fifty lashes, 
branding, and shaving of the head, they were marched 


out of the ground at double quick 4ime, with soldiers | 


with fixed bayonets following after and escorting 
them. They felt seriously the disgrace brought 
upon themselves ; and we are glad to state, for the 
reputation of the brave and hardy soldiery who com- 
pose our army, that instances of this kind are of rare 
occurrence. 

We copy the foregoing from the Detroit Morning 
Post, and we hope a portion of the statement is in- 
correct. We have no objection to the drumming 


out of the deserters trom amonst their honorable and | 
well behaved comrades; it is just what such scamps | 


deserve, and we have nothing particular to object to 
the shaving of the head, but if it be true that the 
lash and the branding iron are in the habit of being 
applied to the persons of American soldiers, it is ut- 
terly disgraceful to the service and to the country, 
and if there be a regulation of the army by which 
such atrocious proceedings are warranted, it is 
quite time they were rescinded. Shoot a soldier if 
you please, imprison him—do any thing with him 
that is necessary to punish his crimes; but to whip 
or to’brand him, no tribunal, civil or military, has the 
right to do, even if a law of Congress were to au- 
thorize it. The Constitution of this country, in our 
opinion, protects every American citizen from such 
a punishment, especially while in the service of the 
United States.—New York Gazette. 


The term “ branding,” as it would be understood 
upon reading the above paragraph, (that it was done 


| 
| 
| 
| 


May 17—Gen. R. Jones, Adj’t. Gen. 6th street 
23—Lt. R. H. Graham, 4th infy. Mrs. 8. G’s 
25—Capt. J. C. Casey, Com. Sub. Fuller’s 

Lt. D. H. Tufts, 4th arty. do 
7i—Capt. B. Huger, Ordnance, Mr. Poinsett’s 
Capt. D. H. Vinton, A. Q. M. Fuller’s 
Major R. L. Baker, Ordnance, Mr. Ulrick’s 
Capt. G. H. Crosman, A. Q. M. Fuller’s 





PASSENGERS. 


Satem, May 20, per barque Chalcedony, from Mon- 
\tevideo, Lieut. H. Y. Purviance, of the navy. 
| SAVANNAH, May 19, per steamboat Florida, from Pi- 
\colata, Capt. S. H. Drum, of the army. Per steamboat 
‘Charleston, from Garey’s Ferry, Maj. Loomis, of the 
army,and Jady; Mrs. T. F. Hunt; Captain J. C. Casey, 
_of the army. 
| Cuarceston, May 21, per steam packet Wm. Sea- 
| brook, from Savannah, Mrs. Major Loomis, Mrs. Major 
Hunt; Captains W.B. Davidson and J. C. Casey, ofthe 
‘army. 


New Orveans, May 10, per schr. Gov. Arnold, from 
| May 13, per steamer Corinthian, from Florence, Ala., 
| Captain P. Morrison, of the army. May 17, per steam 


St. Marks, Najor Noel and Lieut. Todd, of the army. 


boat Columbian, from Fort Towson, Col. Vose, of the 


., army, and two daughters. 





ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 


May 22, Col. T. Cross, army; Capt. Parker, navy. 
May 23, Lieut. R.G. Robb, navy; Capt. A. R. Hetzel, 
army. May 24, Capt. Kearny, navy. May 25, Capt. 
D. H. Vinton, army. May 26, Capt. F. Forrest, navy, 
and lady ; Capt. S. L. Breese, navy ; Major Baker and 
Capt. Crosman, army. 

















COMMUNICATIONS. 
FALSTAFF’S REGIMENT vs. MEN IN BUCK- 
RAM. 


Mr. Ep1Tor: In the Chronicle I have seen pub- 
lished two paragraphs noticing the passage of certain 
regiments, please also to publish the following, which 
I have copied from a newspaper printed in Little 
Stock, the capital of Rackensas. 

“The 4th regiment of infantry passed through 
town day before yesterday. This regiment has been 
on active service wherever there has been any since 
it was formed. For three of the last four years it 
was in the swamps of East Florida, and during the 
other on or about the mountains of the old Cherokee 
nation, when in the winter it was often exposed to 
piercing Winds and penetrating snows, without even 
the shelter of leaves; when they could carry no- 
thing but a blanket and half allowance of rations. 
The low life they have been leading, probably, is the 
reason of their ragtag and bobtai) appearance. Hav- 
ing been so long amongst rocks, and bullets, and 
brambles, living, we presume, a most unenviable 
life, sometimes incontinently devouring their own 
horses, and at others fasting, for sheer want of some- 
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thing to eat. What contemptible poverty for people 
who stand so straight and talk so big as officers of 
the army! We wash our hands of ever having ‘ cur- 
ried tavor with them by noticing their arrivals, &c.’ 
the more so, as they frequently show themselves un- 
grateful for these favors. We sincerely regret hav- 
ing viewed the rough appearance of this regiment. 
We hope, for the honor of the service and the coun- 
try, that when any more troops come along in ne- 
glige, not to say dishabille, they will pay more res- 
pect to this metropolis than to pass through it in the 
day time, with their sallow swamp-fever faces and 
dusty garments.” 

Again: 

‘« We announce the passage through this city of 
the 17th U.S. infantry, on its way to Florida. This 
gallant regiment having been fourteen years in bar- 
racks, possesses a truly soldier-like appearance. No 
white cloths were seen pending from their trowsers; 
their thick cowhide boots were new and creak- 
ing. This regiment will at once put an end to the 
Florida war. We have no donbt of it. We are 
pained to say they wore their hair on their heads, 
which offends our taste, [as the fox said abont tails, ] 
and their nasty mustachios our ladies could not be- 
hold withont gulping.” 

These slips remind me of an old story. A repre- 
sentative of a new country, in State legislature, stat- 
ing that he knew nothing about his constituents, was 
asked by the speaker if they could not have sent a 
better man than him? * Yes,” he replied, ** but they 
had’nt as good clothes !” i © 





DR. SHERWOOD’S THEORY or MAGNETISM. 

Mr. Eprror: You will subserve the interest of 
the scientific world by giving circulation to the ac- 
companying confutation of Dr. Sherwood’s pretended 
discoveries in magnetism. 1 am altogether in favor 
of permitting man’s inventive genius to have un- 
limited field of action; and would sooner lend a 
credulous ear to what, at first blush, would seem im- 
probable, than erush, without the fullest investiga- 
tion, the germ and first fruits of efforts tending to- 
wards the advancement of science. But whena pal- 
pable absurdity, through the medium of the grave 
deliberations of the National Legislature, is attempted 
to be palmed upon the public credulity, it is pleasing 
to see it stripped of its disguise, and, in the language 
of plain truth, laid open to the dullest comprehension. 

The pretension to magnetic discoveries, which Dr. 
Sherwood has made, would not, of itself, have been 
worthy of contradiction. It is one of those fallacies 
which would have died without the outstretched arm 
of its projector to save it from its inevitable fate ; but 
since it has obtained some notoriety, in having re- 
ceived the respectful consideration of the ablest 
branch of Congress, the author of the subjoined 
critique thought, no doubt, that unless a confutation 
came from some quarter, silence on the subject might 
have been construed into a tacit acquiescence in its 
premises and deductions. 


The criticism has been too ably sustained to require 
one word in aid of the execution it has effected, in 
totally annihilating ‘he base and superstructure of 
this untenable fabric. P. 
eer 


~—— 
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“DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


FLORIDA WAR. 


Tue Semtnote War.—No hopes seem to be any 
longer entertained that the embassy of Gen. Macoms 
to the Seminoles will end in any thine beneficial. 
Lieut. Reynoips, who passed throngh this place 
Jast week on his way from Tampa Bay, brings intel- 
ligence that the chief on whose good offices Gen. 
Macomp chiefly relied, has not only refused to treat, 
but has taken himselfand all his people to the woods. 
The truth is they consider the whites to have been 








badly whipped, and it is nearly time that we should 
take the same view of the matter. The language 
they now use is, ‘Let us alone, and we will not mo- 
lest you—remain at your posts or your homes and we 
will not attack you—but if you make war on us we 
will fight as long as our ammunition lasts, and when 
this is gone we will take to the bow and arrow.” 
Pensacola Gazetle, May 11. 





Correspondence of the Savannah Georgian. 
Garey’s Ferry, May 17, 1839. 

Dear Sir: Every thing is going on well and 
smoothly in the negotiation line ; and ina very short 
time, I expect to be able to apprise you of the suc- 
cessful termination of Gen. Macomb’s mission. Col. 
Harney arrived from the south a few days ago, 
bringing with him a very important chief of the 
Mickasukie tribe; he, with fourteen others, came in 
to Col. H., whilst on the southern coast, and says the 
Indians are anxious for peace, and will gladly accede 
to the General’s terins. Gen. Jones (Sam) says that 
if he comes in, it will be after peace is made and 
every thing is settled. Coacoochee entertains and 
expresses the same opinion. Several Indians have 
also visited the General, at Fort King, and promised 
to bring in more. Murders committed by straggling 
parties of Indians may still be heard of, but as soon 
as the news of our wish to make peace is known to 
all, no danger even of this kind is to be apprehended. 





SemMINOLE [NDIANs.—In addition to the intelh- 
gence published in the Daily Georgian of Monday, 
furnished by our attentive correspondent, we have 
been favored with the following from another source. 


Chittee Emathla (Snake Lawyer) and Ochee Hajo 
(Mad Gnat) are the chiefs brought up by Col. Har- 
ney from Cape Florida as representatives of Sam 
Jones and party, and other Indians below. They 
have been taken by Col. H. to Fort King to see 
Gen. Macomb, and state that Sam Jones expresses 
himself highly pleased with the terms of the propos- 
ed treaty. Difficulties will no doubt be speedily set- 
tled. A number of chiefs have been to Fort King 
to see General Macomb, and all are delighted with 
| the prospect of peace. 
| We further learn from gentlemen from the Terri. 
| tory, that it is reported that a temporary line will be 
drawn from the head waters of Pease Creek (which 
empties into the lower part of Charlotte’s harbor) to 
Cape Sable, and that the Indians will be permitted 
to occupy temporarily the country embraced by this 
temporary line on the east, and the Gulf and Pease 
creek on the west and northwest. It is supposed that 
two regiments of troops wiil be retained in the Ter- 
ritory to protect the settlers, and enforce the provi- 
sions of the treaty.—Savennah Georgian, 





The frigate Macedonian and ship of war Ontario 
arrived on Saturday evening last after our paper went 
to press. They are last from Vera Cruz, whence 
they sailed on the 28th ult. in company with the Le- 
vant. The latter ship parted company on the 6th, 
bound to Havana, The ships left at Vera Cruz the U. 
S. ship of war Erie, which was to be relieved by the 
U.S. ship Warren, expected to arrive in a few days, 
The Levant and Erie are both expected to arrive 
here by the 20th. Many ot the citizens who had 
fled from Vera Cruz were returning to their homes. 
Gen. Mexia’s forces were marching in the direction 
of Puebla, to which point it was understood that the 
army under Gen. Bustamente was also marching, 
and where it was thought the hostile forces would 
meet. 

The revenue cutter Jefferson, Capt. W. Foster, ar- 
rived here from Mobile bay on Monday last. The 
Jefferson is a beautifnl craft, built upon a new mo- 
del and rigged differently from the other cutters that 








we have seen.— Pensacola Gazetie, May 18, 
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We have been favored with a good portion of the 
Report of Lieut. James T. Homans, United States 
Engineer, [Navy] who, in obedience to instructions 
received, proceeded in August last to survey and 
examine the northern lake boundary west of Detroit, 
under the provisions uf the act of Congress, approved 
7th July last, respecting light-houses. Leaving De. 
troit on the 20th of that month, in the vessel char- 
tered for his use by the collector of that port, he fol- 
lowed the boundary designated through Detroit river, 
lake and river St. Clair, Lake Huron, Saganaw bay, 
Straits of ‘Michilimackinac, east and west side of 
Lake Michigan, to Green bay ; from that place to St. 
Mary’s river, ¢ntering it by Detour passage, most 
used by vessels ; to Sault Ste Marie, near foot of Lake 
Superior ; thence to Detroit, via Mackinaw ; em- 
bracing in the route a distance, by estimate, of 1,825 
miles. 

The Buffalo Journal, in alluding to this report, 
says: “ Reader, think of it! The engineer explores 
our own American Mediterranean, embracing a route 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-five miles in length, 
and yet leaves enough unexplored to wash the boun- 
daries of whole Empires!” All this is no exaggera- 
tion ; it is plain unvarnished truth. Lieut. Homans 
found much that had been done, and something, al- 


ready in partial progress, to hasten and commend. |. 


In speaking of certain bars at the outlet of Black 
river, he earnestly hopes that the obstruction of com- 
mercial enterprise thereby, (which he observes will 
apply also in South Black river, Pigeon river lake, 
and other fine harbors on the east side of Lake Mi- 
chigan) may induce from Congress some appropria- 
tion for opening the entrance to them. Our officer 
in this report expresses himself highly gratified with 
the manifestations of thorough and genuine enter-, 
prise displayed by the company now rapidly settling 
at Port Sheldon; among the tokens of which is men- 
tioned a neat light-honse, near the entrance of the 
harbor, regularly lighted throughout the season. It 
has been truly useful to lake navigators, more espe- 
cially those destined to Grand river, thirteen miles 
north; there being no other light in operation on 
the two hundred and fifty miles of luke coast north of 
St. Joseph ; a coast destined, with all the interme- 
diate and surrounding regions, teeming with increase 
and fertility, to pour its influence into the lap of this 
company,and the city which their pioneering enter- 
prize and far-reaching forecaste will in a very few 
years have established, in plenteous prosperity.— 
Philadelphia Gazette. 





Coast Survey.—The U.S. surveying brig Wash- 
ington, Capt. Gedney, is now in our harbor, and on 
the point of resuming her cuties of examining the 
coast off Long Island and the adjacent waters be- 
tween that and New Englanc. She is in complete 
order, and the following are her officers : 

Tuos. R. Genney, Esq., Lieut. Commanding. 
Charles W. Chauncey, Richard W. Meade, Lieuten- 
ants, Franklin Clinton, A. Holcomb, R. Bache, Da- 
vid D. Porter, Passed Mid. S. Sharp, M. D., Sur- 
geon. 

The schr. Jersey, commanded by Lieut. Griffith, 
and attached to Capt. Gedney’s command, has pro- 
ceeded to Gardiner’s bay. Her Passed Midshipmen 
are Messrs. Ring, Ball, Patterson, and Wainwright. 
—WNew York Star. 

In giving the names yesterday of the officers at- 
tached to the surveying vessels under Capt. Gedney. 
we inadvertently omitted Lieut. S. C. Rowan and 
Passed Mid. Berryman.—Ibid. 





Tse ConsTiTuTIon went to sea yesterday, in 
fine style, passing through Gedney’s channel at neap 
tide, with about four feet water to spare, the frigate 
drawing some 23 or 24 feet. She was in admirable 


visits of some twenty or thirty thousand citizens, 
men, women and children. But Lieutenant Carpen- 
ler,the first officer of the Constitution, is a man who 
knows his own duty, and how to make his people do 
their’s, The frigate slipped away on a “taut bowline,” 
we believe they call it, at the rate of about 8 1-2 knots, 
quietly dropping every thing astern that attempted 
to keep her company. She carries out Mr. Ellis to 
Vera Cruz, and then makes sail for the Pacitic.—W. 
Y. Com. Adv. 


The United States frigate Constitution got to sea 
vesterday at 2 o’clock, passing through the Gedney 
Channel, She drew 23 1-2 feet water, and passed 
the channel with 28 1-2 feet water on it. Commo- 
dore Claxton was highly pleased with this newly 
discovered channel, and addressed a note, very coim- 
plimentary, to Capt. Gedney, for his discovery of it, 
and very decidedly in favor of the erection of a Dry 
Dock in this harbor. 

The Constitution is in superior order, and has a 
distinguished and meritorious company of officers. 
May her long intended cruise in the Pacific, and her 
visit to Vera Cruz, be attended with success !—Wew 
York American, May 21. 

U. S. Sure Constitution, May 20, 1889. 
Str—Having just.passed through the «* Gedney 
Channel,” and viewed its advantages and reflected on 
the great purpose to which it is destined, I cannot but 
congratulate you on the happy discovery. A great 
naval station atid Dry Dock is no longer a problem, 
—New York musi nossess both, if politicians are not 
blind to the true interests of the country. 

Respectfully, Your ob’t serv’t, 

ALEX’R CLAXTON, 

Cart. GEDNEY. 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT, NEW YORK, May 16. 
CHARGE OF REVOLT —Twelve of the seamen of 
the packet ship Normandy, Captain Tyson, who ar- 
rived from New Orleans on the 15th, were brought 
up and charged with attempting to make a revolt on 
board of that vessel, while on her voyage to this 
port, on the 3d of May last. 
The crew were all negroes, and complained bois- 
terously of the quality of the provisions furnished 
them. On the day abovementioned, one of the crew 
named Emanuel Antoine, refused to obey the Cap- 
tain’s orders, and damned the provisions. The Cap- 
tain then ordered the mates to put him in irons, 
which they aftempted, but could not succeed, in con- 
sequence of his resistance. The crew all flocked 
around him, and the Captain ordered them to assist 
in securing Antoine, which they refused to do; he 
then drew a pistol, when another of the crew, 
named Chides Jennings, said that no man should be 
put in irons that day, and that if the Captain shot 
any ane, it would be the last man he would shoot. 
All effort to secure Antoine was then abandoned. 

After dinner, however, Captain Tyson again or- 
dered Antoine to be put in irons, but he had greased 
his arms, and could not be secured. The Captain, 
with a belaying pin, struck Antoine a slight blow, 
and endeavored to drive him forward. Upon this, 
the negro, with a large knife, stabbed the Captain in 
the breast and hand. The Captain fired two pistols 
at Antoine, but neither of them took effect. Lieut. 
Aisquith, of the Ist artillery, who was a passenger on 
board, levelled a pistol at the negro’s head, who drop- 
ped knife and cried murder, upon wliich all the crew 
rushed to his assistance. The Lieutenant went into 
the cabin and brought out two loaded muskets, which 
had the effect of causing the crew to return to their 
duty. ° 

Aavehie was fully committed. Jennings was held 
to bail in the sum of $500. and the remainder of the 





order, although the work of putting to right was 
much impeded, during her stay in our harbor, by the 


crew in the sum of $150 each.—Sunday Morning 
Vews. 
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Reported for the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
DESERTION AND ARREST OF SEAMEN.—Capt. 
James Anthony, of the brig Clitus, came yesterday 
morning to the office of the U. S. District Attorney, 
and stated that his vessel was lying in the North 
river, nearly abreast of the frigate Constitution ; she | 
was bound for the West Indies, and that during | 
Thursday afternoon, he being in readiness to go to 
sea, and called all hands to the windlass to weigh the 
anchor, two of the men refused to do duty, and mani- 
fested signs of mutiny, whereupon he applied to the | 
commander of the frigate for aid, which was refused. 
Shortly after, a boat from the frigate came alongside 
of his veasel, into which five of his crew, named 
John Robinson, James Frazer, William Dickinson, 
Robert Moon, and James Miller, were taken and 
carried on board the frigate. He this morning made 
application to the lieutenant in command to restore 
his men, which was also refused. 
Capt. A. was informed that the Court had no juris- 
diction in the matter, and he then went and com- 
lained before Justice Wyman, at the Police, charg- 
ing the men with desertion. A warrant was issued, 
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ested, to her canvass, which, when set, we were 
most hospitably entertained by her commander and 
his officers. Her general appearance testifies a neat 
and currect taste, an able and efficient organization. 
Under the command of a gentleman so distinguished 
for his eminent capacity for the service, and the bland 
courtesy of his manners, entitling him to the respect 
of all, we confidently predict advantages of no ordi- 
nary character to crown the courses of the Gallatin. 
The revenue service is one of the most vital import 
ance to the country, and the proper department 


_could no better evidence the wisdom of its selections 


than in the appointments it has made in the Gallatin. 
The immediate and salutary effect of this is evidenc- 
ed to the most common observer; such measures re- 
commend themselves by fostering a confidence in the 
maritime institutions of the country, and when uni- 
formly persevered in, create that proper spirit of na- 
tional pride, so necessary to uphold and sustain all 
matters of public policy. Connected with these re- 
marks we have entirely in our view the beautiful 
vessel above alludedto. In model perfect, in equip- 
ment complete, she may well challenge whatever 


and an officer sent on board the frigate; the men/| floats, to a trial of her powers. Although the Ameri- 
were delivered up, in compliance with this requisi-|can marine inay not boast of numbers, yet there is 
tion ; the three former were put on board the brig, | the proud satisfaction of knowing, and experience 
and the two latter discharged. | has fully confirmed it, that what we have constitute a 


Amongst our police reports of Saturday, one of a | 
mutiny on board the brig Clitus, from which soine | 
of the seamen were taken on board the frigate Con- 
stitution, contains some slight inaccuracies, which | 
a letter from Lieut. Carpender leads us correct. He | 
says— 

. The first application was to me for assistance in | 
getting the brig under way, which I was obliged | 
to refuse under press of duty. Not long afterwards | 
a cry came from the brig for help, which was imme- | 
diately answered by a lieutenant and boat’s crew, 
who brought back five men belonging to the Clitus, 
accompanied by the captain of the Clitus and officer 
Dubois. These men were placed under charge of a} 
sentinel. Two of them were called for yesterday, | 
and the remaining three this morning. We could do| 





right vigorous arm, to promote the general welfare, 
and provide for the common defence of our cherished 
institutions. PERRY. 


REVENUE CuTTreER Woopsury.—The U. S. 
schr. Woodbury, employed as a Government packet 
between New Orleans and the Mexican ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico, during the continuance of hostili- 
ties between Mexico and France, has been withdrawn 
from that service, and will hereafter ply as a revenue 
cutter inthe Gulf. We understand that the Wood- 
bury will be manned by the officers attached to her 
when in the revenue service.— Loutsianian. 





In the report of the Quartermaster General, just 
published, he states that he bas left at the office of 
the Secretary of State, for the inspection of the mem- 


, | bers of the General Assembly, and others who ma 
nothing but take charge of the men. ; she rei y 


mn ; i! | wish to see what appears to be a very ancient relic, 
E. W. CARPENDER, Lieut. U.S.N.” | 4 standard, bearing the following inscription—* 2d 





REVENUE CUTTERS. 

U.S. RevenveceuTtrer GALLATIN.—This beau- 
tiful craft sailed yesterday to cruise off the capes and 
in the bay, and, 2s usual, to board and report ves- 
sels arriving from foreign ports. She is always 
ready with the efficiency and promptness of her 
commander and officers, and to render any assistance 
that may be required; in which service during last 
winter, she proved so useful. The “ Gallatin ” has'| 
undergone a thorough overhauling, been completely | 
fitted and furnished ; and is certainly as trim a bark 
as ever floated on the bosom of the Delaware, or 
rode the mountain wave. Her interior arrangements, 
and exterior appearance do credit to her commander | 
and officers. A number of ladies and gentlemen’ 
have, through the politeness of Capt. Nones, enjoyed 
a pleasing visit on board.—Poulson’s Advertiser. 





From the United States Gazette. 

We yesterday visited the most beautiful vessel 
eo in the world. We refer to the U. S. cutter 

allatin, Capt. Henry B. Nones, an old Pennsylva- 
nian, and the son of a very worthy and lamented old 
revolutionary soldier. The captain has been absent 
from his friends of this city a number of years, and 
it affords us much pleasure to greet him among us 
again. Thecutter is now in elegant order, and re 
flects much credit on the gentlemen who attended to 
her outfits, but the most elegant part is a splendid 
new suit of sails, made by Mr. James Maull. It 
would be itmpossible to do him the justice he merits in 
a card; we only invite the attention of those inter- 





bat’, 2d Reg’, Connecticut, raised 1640.” It was 
deposited in the Arsenal by the Hon. John Mix, who, 


|on the organization of the department, was appointed 


Quartermaster General.— Hartford Courant. 





From the Boston Transcript. 


PROCEEDS OF THE FAIR FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE MARINER’s House:—Several unofficial state- 
ments having been made of the proceeds of the late 
Faneuil Hall Fair, we have asked for information at 
head quarters, and the following memorandum was 
given us of the amount realized at the several tables. 
The motto over each table is quoted against its 
number, 


No.1, ‘* A Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
2. * Our home is on the Deep,” 

3. ** Sympathy for the Sons of Neptune,” 

including the money for the brig Jo- 


$490 68 
350 60 


siah Sturgis, 8300 39 
4, ** Waft us toour happy shores.” inclu- 
ding the Flower fable and Herald of 
the Fair, 1,754 
5. “* Freight from all Nations,” including 
the Post Office, 500 
6. ** Let the Bethel Flag float free,” 580 
7. ** A Beacon light is kindled,” 330 
8. ** Under thy wing every thing pros- 
pers,” 200 
9. *«* Moll Pitcher,” 205 54 
Net Proceeds, $4,711 21 
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The scarcity of seamen in the naval service is}fresh spirits and unfatigued limbs would they~ad- 
getting to be an evil of magnitude. The constitu-| vance to the duty of protecting the soil of their 
tion is still detained at New York, for want of fifty|nation from destruction! The imagination loses 
able seamen, and the Concord has been lying at the] itselt in a contemplation of the inappreciable interest 
Charlestown navy yard for months, fitted for s¢a, and| which the country has in contemplation of this work, 
detained doubtless, merely in consequence of the| viewed merely as one of the defences of the nation. 
impossibility of procuring acrew. Other sloops of |—Baltimore Chronicle. 
war in otber ports are detained for the same reason. —— 

It is evident that Government should add to the in- TO MARINERS. 

ducements of seamen to enter the Navy—forit is} Navuset Liaur.—It may notbe generally known 
highly important to the interests of commerce, that| to mariners that within the past year there have been 
our ships of war should be kept on the ocean. erected, by order of the General Government, three 

According to the present rules of the service, no| stone towers or light-houses on the table land of Nau- 
sugar, coffee or tea, usually denominated by seamen, |set, on the back part of Cope Cod, nearly midway 
« small stores,” are allowed by the government. | between Cape Cod and Chatham lights. The object 
These little comforts are considered not merely lux- | of these lights is to prevent shipwrecks, by warning 
uries, but necessaries, by almost every seaman, and|the mariuer of his proximity to Nauset Beach, a 
are purchased of the Purser, out of their hard earned | place on which many vessels have been lost ; and 
wages. Ifthe rations of grog should be discontin-|three light-houses have been erected, one hundred 
ued, and instead thereof small stores allowed, we|and fifty feet apart, to distinguish them from the sin- 
doubt not that the effeect would be in the highest | gle light on Cape Cod, or the lights of Chatham. 
degree favorable, and that not only more, but better — 
men could be obtained for the naval service, than Custom Houser, New a 
under the present regulations, Humanity, as well as Collector’s Office, May 22, 1839. 
policy, a regard for the interests of the sailor, require} {G- The Light Ship off Stratford Point has again 
that such a course should be pursued— Boston resumed her station. Her bearings are as follows, 

















Mercantile Journal. viz: 
Oldfield light, S. by W., distance about [5 miles, 

BALTIMORE AND Onto RatLroAp.—Passing | Stratford Point light, N. by E. distant 6 do 
through the heart of the Union, from the Atlantic | Black Rock light, N.W. 1-2 N. distant 15 do 
to the rivers of the west, by the shortest and direct- Crane Neck, S.W. by S. distant 9 do 
est route, it will serve to bind those two sections of | Mount Misery, S. by E. 1-2 E. distant 6 do 
the country together in time of peace, and to render J. HOYT, Collector. 
them invincible allies of each other in war. In)\* 
casting our eyes around, to ascertain the means of | FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


defence which this nation possesses against foreign | 
aggression, we have not accustomed ourselves to| From Harirax.—We have received from our 
place reliance, either entirely or principally, upon correspondent a file of Halifax papers, to the 9th inst. 
the fortresses that frown upon our coast or borders, The Halifax Times of the 8th inst. mentions the ar- 
the navies that may ride in our seas, or the steam rival of the steam frigate Medea, last from Bermuda 
batteries that may protect our ports. European |—adding while on her way from Havana to Jamaica 
science and skill may dismantle the one—an angry | she was fired into, at night, by a French man-of-war 
storm may engulph the others—a secret midnight! brig. One man was killed and several were wound- 
expedition may elude them all. The defence of ed by the fire. 

the country, after all—its surest and safest reliance; The French commander said that he mistook her 
—iust be the yeoman soldiery of the interior, who, fora Mexican. He apologized to Commodore Doug- 
although following the peaceful pursuits of agri- | las, on discovering bis error, and the apology was 
culture, become, in time of war, its best and boldest | accepted.—_N. Y. Com. Adv., May 18. 

defenders. Heretofore, in all our contests with a/| 
foreign enemy, they have been ever found ready to From the Montreal Courier. 

rush, with impetuous valor, to the protection of the| H. M. ships Pique, Andromache, and Wanderer™ 
sea-board. . But, the difficulties of transporting their | arrived at Halifax on the 5th instant, in 18 days from 








munition ar have been such as to render their Jamaica, With the Sth regiment under the com- 
patriotic Psses frequently of little avail. The mand of Lieutenant Colonel Ball. The corps ap- 
capital of nation has been laid in ashes—the peared in a very healthy state. 


mansion of the President of the Union has been de-; H. M. ship Cleopatra arrived at St. John on the 
siroyed by an invading ariny—the archives of the | 4th instant, in 24 days from Plymouth, having on 
Government have been burned or carried away—and | board a reinforcement for the 36th regiment, consist- 
one of the largest of the cities on the seaboard had | ing of 134 non-commissioned officers, rank and file, 
been well nigh given up to sack and pillage—not be- | with a due proportion of women and ‘little responsi- 
cause there was not courage or public spirit enough | bilities,” under the command of Captain Reeve. ‘The 
in the country to prevent it—not because there | other officers who came passengers in the Cleopatra, 
were not men and soldiers enough—not because | are Lieutenant Rothe, Ensigns Jennings and Butler, 
there was any scarcity of the arms and munitions o! | and Dr. Lloyd, surgeon—all of the 36:h regiment, 
war—but becanse the “ bold yeomanry, their coun- The Cleopatra sailed again on the 9th for Halifax. 
try’s pride,”’ could not reach, in season, the scene of ile 
ruthless desolation. Imagine, for a moment, that From SovurH America.—By the ship Azelia, 
the Federal city were now threatened with attack by | Capt. Fisk, at New York, the editors of the Journal 
a fleet that had appeared at the mouth of the Chesa-|of Commerce have received Rio Janeiro papers to 
peake, and that a Railroad, like the Baltimore and | April 9th. 

Ohio Railroad, were finished, with all its perfect ap- The Brazilian Minister of War arrived at Rio Gran- 
pointments, to the Ohio river. What an army /de onthe 21st of March, and proceeded soon alter to 
would the requisition of the Commander-in-chief| Port Allegre. He took with him from Rio Janeiro, 
call from the yallies and mountains through which|4v0 men. <A like number under Torres, had sailed 
its iron lines would be stretched. What bosts would | for the same destination, a short time previous, and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and Virginia and western |320 more were to sail in a few days, making a total 
Maryland and Kentucky and the young giants of the }of 1120 men, sent or were about to be sent to rein- 
west send to the rescue! And with what celerity|force the government troops in that distracted pro- 
would their marches be performed! With what vince. The entire province was in possession of the 
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insurgents, except Port Allegre and the town of Rio From Galignani’s Messenger April 12. 
Grande. The council of the ** Administration des Ponts et 


Monrevipro AND BUENOS AyreEs.—Accounts | Chaussees,” has just decided that the Bason of the 
from Montevideo, are to the 27th March. Affairs in| Florida, at Havre, shall be put in a fit state for the 
that quarter remained in statu quo. provisional reception of steamers of large dimen. 

The Journal of April 6th contains a long address of | $105, With a 63 feet sluice (about 70 English feet) 
President Rivera to the people of the Oriental Repub- ~ the entrance. For this ee ab of Havre 
lic, calling upon them to rally around the standard of | 45 long been petitioning, in order that irge Heamers 
the country, and march against their oppressors. | !0* the American packet service, may be established 
[Entre Rios and Buenos Ayres } there,—the existing docks not allowing of the en- 


P | trance of such steamers as the Great Western, Liver. 
Rio Janeiro, April 8.—As to the contest be-| poo), &¢ : 
: 


tween Rosas (Governor of Buenos Ayres) and Fruc- 
tuoso (President of the Oriental Republic, of which | 
Montevideo is the capital,) we have no news, except | 
that war had been actually declared between the two! passave from New York. The average run of this 
countries, | vessel is 192 milesa day, while that of the Great 
Rio JANeErro, April 5.--Much sensation has been| Western is about 215; the latter, however, consumes 
caused by the news brotight by the U. 8S. brig of | double the quantity of fuel. This is owing to the 
war Dolphin, which arrived day before yesterday | superiority of the arrangements on board the French 
from Monte Video, [since arrived at New York,] ‘ship for the use of the sails in a fair wind. 
that the French Admiral had ordered the seizure of 
two American vessels which were taking in cargo at Lonpon, April 23.— Various statements are ecur- 
Loberia Chica, a small port on the coast of Patagonia, | rent in the city respecting the prospect of hostilities 
under pretence that they violated the blockade which|in Egypt, which the Turks openly threaten, Their 
he had established, of the port of Buenos Ayres and | declared intention is to invade Syria on the side of 
the Rio de la Plata. , Aleppo, avoiding the passes fortified by Ivrahim 


As the letters from Monte Videowdiffer concerning Pasha. Accounts of the 26th ult., from Alexandria, 
this affair, we have endeavored to ascertain the facts,| ‘he latest received, speak of the spirit of Mehemet 
and from a person on whom we can rely, bave learned | rh Sosa and himself prepared for the contest. 
the following particulars, the truth of which we will | e to : Colonel Campbell, the British Consul, ina 
wae: tees conversation on the subject, that if the Sultan’s fleet 
should put to sea, he would at once take the command 
of his own, and bring on, if possible, an engagement. 
The European Consuls were all on bad terms with 
the Pasha, who received with a very ill grace the 
| propositions they had been instructed to make to him 
| to surrender his late conquests and diminish his army 
jand navy. His only reply had been, **That what he 

had won by the sword, he would keep by the sword.” 
| These accounts anticipate, if not immediate hostili- 
lies, an unsettled state of things in Egypt.— Times. 








The French steam ship Veloce arrived at Roche- 
fort onthe Sist of March, after a very boisterous 





«©The American brigs America and Eliza David- 
son sailed from Monte Video with complete cargoes 
for Loberia Chica, on the coast of Patagonia, a port 
belonging to the Republic of Buenos Ayres, but not 
included within the limits of the blockade proclaimed 
by the French Adiniral, of the port of Buenos Ayres 
and the shore of Rio Plata. 


“These vessels arrived at Loberia Chica, where 
they found no French vessel of war,—discharged their 
cargoes, and began to load a cargo which had been 
sent them in wagons from Buenos Ayres. In the| Licut Housts on sanvs.—The London Nauti- 
mean time the French corvette Pearl,which had been | cal Magazine, for March last, contains an account of 
dispatched by Admiral Leblanc to capture the two one of the ost important experiments of the present 
American vessels, arrived at Loberia Chica, and sei- | day, which promises to give tothe engineer a founda- 
zed them accordingly. She then took them into) tion as secure in the sea as he has hitherto enjoyed 
Monte Video, without flag, as prizes to the French | on the surface of the earth. The editors say that the 
squadron, for having infringed a blockade that never | insecurity of floating lights has been too manifestly 
existed, either in fact or on paper, productive of disastrous consequences not to call for 

“The consignees of the two American vessels de- | a remedy ; within the last month the Nore light was 
manded of the French Admiral their release, but he| blown from her moorings; and the breaking away of 
refused to comply, unless they would give him a bond | the north west light of the Mersey is supposed to have 
to the amount of their value, that they would submit| led to the lamentable shipwrecks at Liverpool. 
to the decision of the French Court of Admiralty in} The spot selected for the experiment, by the cor- 
the case,—a proposition which the consignees at once | poration of the Trinity House, is on the verge of the 
rejected. ‘ Maplin sand, lying at the mouth of the Thames, 

“The American Commodore immediately on recei- | about 20 miles below the Nore, forming the northern 
ving information of this infringement upon the rights | side of the Swin or King’s Channel, where a float- 
of neutrals, addessed a communication to the French | ing light is now maintained. This spot is a shifting 
Admiral, protesting, in the strongest terms, against | sand, and is dry at low water spring tides. The plan 
the proceedings, as not having been sanctioned by | is to erecta fixed. light house of timber framing, with 
precedent, nor tolerated by the U. S. government, | a lantern and residence for the attendants. For this 
and demanding the immediate and unconditional re- | purpose, in August last, operations were commenced, 
lease of the prizes. When the Dolphin sailed from ; to form the base of an octagon of 40 feet diameter, 
Monte Video, 26th March, the reply of the French | with Mitchell’s Mooring Screws, one of which was 











Admiral had not been received. fixed at each angle, and another in the centre; each of 
“The issne of this affair is awaited by the commer- | these are 4 feet 3 inches in diameter, attached to a 
cial community with much interest.” shaft of wrought iron, about 25 feet long, and 5 inches 





diameter, and consequently presenting an immense 
Vera Cruz, April 23.—Sinister rumors are in cir- | horizontal resisting surface. 
enlation relative tothe American frigate (Mace-| For the purpose,a stage for fixing the screws, com- 
donian) which arrived here yesterday with a com-| posed of a raft of tiinber, 30 feet square, was floated 
modore on board. What the fact may be, we know | over the spot with a capstan in the centre, which was 
not; we can hardly think it possible, butit is said that} made to fiton the top of the iron shaft, and firmly 
she brings new demands, and new threats, and also| keyed to it. A power of 33 men was employed for 
perhaps new tribulaiion—Jouraal of Commerce, driving the screws; their united labours, were con- 
tinued, until the whole force of 30 men could scarce- 
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ly turn the capstan; the shafts were left standing | loon, properly secured, armed with metallic‘points 
about 5 feet above the surface of the sands. The fix-|and communicating with a rope covered with ine- 
ing of the nine screws, including the setting out the /tallic wire, like a harp string, should be kept perma- 
foundation and adjusting the raft, which had to be re-| nently floating in the air ‘at a considerabie height 


places every tide, did not occupy more than nive or | Oveg the spot which it is wished to preserve from the 
ten Gays. 


‘effects of lightuing or hail; and he expects that, by 
lhis is the portion of the work hitherto effected, ! such an apparatus as this, a cloud might have its 
and its continuation will be proceeded in, when the electric contents entirely drawn off, without any 
proper season comes in the ensuing spring. Upon this! damage being cuused, or that, at least, the intensity 


foundation, the superstructure of timber is to be con-| of a hailstorm would be greatly diminished. The 


structed,consisting of a principal post, strongly braced 
and secured with angle posts, made to converge, until 
they forin a diameter, of about 16 feet at the top,giving 
the superstructure the appearance of the frustruin of an | 
octangular pyramid; the feet of the asgular posts and, 
brace are well secured and keyed down to the tops of 
the iron shafts, and the whole is connected at top aid) 


experiment is so simple that it is well worthy of a 
\rial.— Galignani’s Messenger. 
— ——————_____ ______| 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Corps of Engineers—Lieut. M. C. Meigs, relieved 
from duty with the Board of Engineers, and ordered to 











bottoin with strong horizontal ties of wood and iron.| report for duty at Philadelphia, to Lt. Col. De Russy. 


The entire height of the superstructure will be 50 feet | 


2d Dragoons—Leave for 3 months, granted May 27, 


above the top Bf the iron shafts; up to a point about Lt 8. B. Thornion, on Surgeon’s certificate. 


12 feet above high water mark, spring tides, the work | 


will be erected a room or lantern of about ten feet} 
diameter, from which the lights are to be exhibited. | 

The interval that has elapsed since the screws | 
were fixed has fully proved the security of them, 
which, although driven into sand, seem as if fixed into 
clay, and in this state they have remained since the 
summer. 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE GENERALS IN THE PRES- 
ENT SPANISH Wanr.—A writer in one of the Lon- 
don papers, who takes the side of Don Carlos, testi- 
fies to his humanity, and the Queen’s cruelty, in the 
following fashion: 





3d Artillery—Leave for six months to Major S. 


' ; Churchill. 
will be open; the part above will be enclosed as a re- | 


: -"| 4th Artillery—1st Lieut. James H. » i 
sidence for the attendants: the centre and above this | th Artillery—\0t Lieut. James H. Stokes, appointed 


; Ass’t Quartermaster, vice Washington, resigned, 


3d Infantry—Leave for 3 months to Lt. W. Martin, 
if his services cau be dispensed with. 


— 











NAVY. 

ORDERS. 
May 21—Mid. C. W. Bennett, steamer Poinsett. 
Act’g Mid. Julian Myers, W. 1. squadron. 
Boatswain C. Johusion, Rec’g ship, New York. 
22—Lieuts. J. L. Ball, J. A. Davis, J. M. Gardner, 

and Sailmakcr Geo. Thomas, steamer Puinsett. 

Lieut H. Moor, Navy Yard, New York. 
24—Purser W. A. Slacum; Passed Mid. W.S. Smith, 














And yet my list, terrible as it is, forms but a poor 
and meagre selection from the black and barbarous | 
catalogue which records the deeds of the Christinos | 
for the last five years. I might refer, in proof of, | 
this, to the case of the Lieutenant Isidore de Ypina! 
a prisoner in the depot of Barea (that is Zerbano, 
whom our journals delight to honour,) who by order 
of that chief was exposed for two hours every day to 
the hottest sun, stretched on his back and naked. In 
this condition he was attended by two corporals, who 
as often as the intolerable power of the sun compelled 
him to close oravert his eyes from its steady contact, 
struck him with the heavy stick with which they 
were armed for the purpose. I might, by way of 
contrast, revert to the fact that Zumalacarregui, by 
order of his Royal master, returned a considerable 
number of Christine prisoners, officers and soldiers, 
who had been wounded at Los Arcos, among their 
number a nephew of General Lorenzo, without any 
exchange or condition; and that on the same day, 
perhaps on the very hour, when Carlos was giving 
this generous order, the Christinos surprised the 
Carlist hospital of Yturen (in Navarre.) It contain- 
ed thirty-seven soldiers under treatment for wounds 
gallantly received in battle; they pitilessly cut their 
throats and threw their bodies out of the windowe— 
thus refusing the decency of burial to those to whom 
their previous barbarities had denied the succour of 
religion. 





DiscHARGING CLOUDS OF THE Evecrric Fivip. 
—M. Arago has proposed a plan for discharging 
clouds, in case of storms, of the electric fluids which 
they coutain, and thus prevent the frequent occur- 
rence of hail storms, which, as is well known, are 
generally produced by two currents of clouds, 
charged with positive and negative electricity, cross- 
ing each other. It consisis of an improvement upon ; 
Franklin’s experiment of tHe kite, with which he} 
obtained an electric spark froma cloud, and after-! 
wards Dr. Romus of Neras, and Messrs. Lining and 
Charles produced electric flasaes three and four feet 
in length. M. Arago recommends that a small bal-, 





S. B. Thompson, and H. Waddell, steainer Poinsett, 
Acting Mia. H. K. Stevens, W. I. squadron. 
25—Chaplain P. G. Clark, Navy-Yard, New York, 

vice C. S. Stewart, ordered to the Brandywine. 

Lieut. H. Y. Purviance, leave 3 mouths, having just 
returned from the coast of Brazil. 

P. Mid. W. S. Ringgold, Ree’g vessel, Baltimore. 

23—Mid. M. B. Woolsey, Naval School, N. York. 


APPOINTMENT. 
May 21—Charlez Johnston, acting Boatswain. 


U.S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 
Wesr InpIA squapron—Frigate Macedonian, Capt. 
Kennon, bearing the broad pendant of Commo. Shubrick, 


| and ship Ontario, Com’r McKenney, arrived at Pensa- 


cola, May 11, from a cruise down the Gulf. 
Ship Levant, Comm’r Paulding, arrived at Havana, ° 
May 10, from Vera Cruz, 











MARRIAGE. 


In New York, on the 23d inst, by the Rev. P. 8. 
Cuauncev, Capt. CHARLES O. COLLINS, of the U. 
S. army, to Miss MARY E., daughter of Wm. Baitey, 
of Plattsburgh. 














DEATHS. 


In Little Rock, Ark., on the Ist inst., after a severe 
but short illuess, Dr. DAVID HOLT, a native of Vir- 
ginia, aged about 50 years. Dr. H. was an officer of 
the regular army during the late war, and died possess-~ 
ing the reputation of a brave soldier, an able physician, 
aud an honest man. 

In Albany, ov Thursday evening last, Gen. H. V. Dv 
COUDRAY HOSLTEIN, in the 76th year of his age; 
formerly a distinguished officer in the French army, but 
for the last eight years a resident of Albany. 

Another Patriot gone—Mr. JACOB SAWYER, a 
soldier of the Revolution, died at Shellsburg, Bedford 
county, on the 10th inst., in the 90th year of his age. His 
remains were interred with military honors. 

At York, England, aged 115, Mr. HENRY BROUGH, 
This patriarch was born of Dutch parents, at New York. 
He was formerly in the army, and was at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. “He also served in Holland, under the 
Duke of York. 
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CAMBOOSE IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ Orrice, May 8, 1839. 

ROPOSALS, sealed and endorsed, will be received 
at this office until 3 o’clock, p. m. of the first day 
of June next, for furnishing and delivering at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D C., all the Plate, Bar, and Rivet 
Iron necessary in the construction of twelve cambooses 
for sloops of war of the Ist class, and ten cambooses for 
schooners; each camboose requiring the number and 
description of plates, bar, and rivet iron following, viz: 


FOR FIRST CLASS SLOOPS OF WAR. 


List of iron required for one camboose for a sloop of war 
of the first ciass. 











































The plate iron should be of the best quality, rolled 
exact to thickness, sheared to the given size, and kept 
straight and level. 

The bar iron, with the exception of the pieces marked 
H, to be rolled ; the edges full and square. ‘Those two 
pieces marked H, to be of hammered iron, and not 
rolled. 

The flanch iron to be rolled, and must bear to be 
swaged to a right angle lengthwise, without cracking. 

The whole of the bar irow to be cut to the length, and 
no tails or raw ends left. 

FOR SCHOONERS. 
List of iron required for one camboose for a schooner. 





Plates. Long. Wide. Thick. | Bar iron for one camboose for 

No. ft.in. ft. in. inch. schooner. 

3 30 26 1-4 | Bars. Long. 

2 35 1 8 1-4 No. it. in. 

@.:83 « 3-0. 14 5 6 0 3 in wide, 3-8 thick. 
be. we 4 3 70 3by3-8 
1.18.1... 14 1. 5..703dby1-4 

1 3830 13 14 1 50 3by1-4 

1 30 1 0; 1-4 2 6 0 2by 1-4 

ae. 10 1-4 1 5 0 1 3-4 by 3-8 

1 26 9 «(1-4 1 6 0 1 1-4 by 3-8 

r .86. 48.114 4 6 41 inch square. 

1 34 10 1-4 3 «5. 6 5-8 square. 
oe 621 1-8 2 66 3-4 round. 

1 30 ER 1-16 | 60 pounds of half inch round iron 
ee cL Fo Oo fur rivets. 
18 plates. 








The above plate iron to be of the best quality, rolled 
exactly to thickness, sheared.correctiy tothe size, and 
kept straight from the shears. 

The bar iron to be rolled, with square edges; all the 
flat iron must bear to swage to aright angle lengthwise, 
without cracking ; to be cut to the proper length, and 
no tails or raw ends left. 

All the aforesaid camboose iron must be of American 
manufacture, and free from flaws, cracks, and all other 
defeets. 

On delivery, the said camboose iron will be submitted 
to such test us may be necessary to prove its good quali- 
ty and conformity to the schedules, which will form a 
part of the contract, under the directions of the com- 
manding officer of the navy yard, Washington, 1. C., 
and must be entirely to his satisfaction, or it will be re- 
jected, and the contractor or his agent will be required 
to remove it from the navy yard without delay. 


Plates. Long. Wide. Thick. Bar Iron for one camboose. 

No. ft.in. ft. in. inch. Bar. Length. 

2 of 4 6 2 0 3-8 No. ft. in. 

2 46 Oe 3-8 3 of 11 0 4 in. wide, 5-8 thick. 
1 44 habe 3-8 2 9013-4 do 1-2 do 
1 44 110 38 7 9411-4 square. 

1 44 09 38 2 100 3-4 square. 

1 46 1 6 5-16 3 6 0 11-8 round. 

1 39 £9 5-16 | H1 2 0 9 in wide, 3-4 thick. 
2 26 17 41-4 |H2 3031-2by112 

1 44 1 8 3-8 1 100 7-8 round. 

1 44 1 3 3-8 1 6 0 11-2 round. 

1 44 2 6 3-8 Corner or Flanch Iron. 

2 51 9.1 3-8 - 2 9 0 4 in. wide, 1-2 thick. | 
2 48 21 38 | 2 903bdy38 

1 29 1 8 3-8 1 70 4 by 3-8 

1 29 20 38] 1 504by38 

1 46 0 7 1-4 1 5 0 4 by 14 

Q 3 2 0 7 1-4 6 90 4 by 3-8 

1 42 01 4-16 2 80 4by 12 : 
1 46 1 2 3-8 |200 pounds of round iron for ri- 
1 56 2 6 1-16 vets, 5-8 diameter. 
26 plates. 





Ten per centum will be withheld from the amount of 
each delivery made, as collateral security, in addition 
to the bonds to be given to secure the performance of the 

| respective contracts, which will in no event be paid until 
| the contracts are complied with in all respects. 

| Ninety per centum will be paid within thirty days af. 

| ter bills for the said iron shali be approved and present- 
ied to the Navy Agent. 

| May 9—td 





CAMBOOSE IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ Orrice, May 16, 1839. 


HE Camboose Iron required by the advertisement 
from this office of the 8th inst., is to be delivered 
as follows, viz: 


One-third of the quantity required for each class of 
vessels to be delivered by the 1st Sept. next ; 

One-third by the Ist December next ; and 

One-third by the Ist May, 1840. 

May 23—2t 





ILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE.—Just 
imported direct from London, and this day re~ 


ceived for sale by F. TAYLOR, Bookseller, Washing- 





Science, most of which contain many engravings : 
| Naval Routine, by Lt. Fordyce, Royal Navy, 1 vol 
Military Surveying, Reconnoissance, &c. by Major 
| Basil Jackson, Royal Staff corps 
Modern Fortification, by Lt. Col. Humphrey, Royal 
Artillery, 1 vol 
Wellington’s Despatches, 12 vols 
The Constitution and Practice of Courts Martial, by 
Capt. Simmons, Royal Artillery 
Glascock’s Naval Officer’s Manual, 2 vols 
Engineer’s Pocket Book for 1839 
| ‘Transactions of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 2 vols. 
| quarto 
| Lieut. Col. Hawker on Fire Arms 
| The King’s Regulations and Orders for the Army 
|_ The Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, by John 
Braddock, Commissary of Ordnance 
Griffith (Capt. Royal Navy) on Seamanship 
| ‘I'redgold on the Steam Engine and Steam Navigation, 
| 2 vols. quarto 
| Capt. Sir John Ross on Steam Navigation, as connect- 
|ed with naval warfare, I vol. quarto 
Belcher on Marine Surveying 
| Robson’s Marine Surveying 
Mackenzie’s Marine Surveyin 
| British Nautical Almanac for 1842: (1843 shortly ex- 
| pected ) 
. Bruff’s Engineering Field Work 
Col. Pasley (Royal Engineers) on Geometry and Plan 
| Drawing, being the first volume of a course of military 
Instruction 
Last edition of Clerk’s Naval Tactics 
Sir Howard Douglas on Naval Gunnery 
Sir Howard Douglas on Military Bridges, &c. 


And many other valuable works of the same class, 
received in former importations 


Also, all the new, as well as most of the known valu- 
able standard works on Geology, Mineralogy, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Practical Mathematics, &c. &c. 
both English and American, in all their various branches, 
all at the lowest prices. 


*,* Books, Stationery, Mathematical Instruments, 
&c. &c. imported to‘order from London and Paris ; also 
the United Service Journal and other Periodicals. 

*.* Daily expected, ‘‘ Magrath’s Progress of the Art 
of War,’ “‘ James on Courts Martial,’? ‘* Miichell’s 
thoughis on Tactics,” &c. &c. and what other military 
and naval works may have been published in the inte- 
rim in England. 


*,.* Orders by mail carefully attended to. 
May 23—3t 








A REAL CREMONA VIOLIN for sale at this office 
and acase with it, if réquired. It was manufactured 
by John Carol Kloz, in Mittenvvald, An. 1767, may be 
depended upon as genuine, and is said to be well cal- 
culated for the leader of an orchestra. Terms made 
known on application. April 25—3t 
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